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Chapter  One 
OUT  OF  THE  PAST 


Land  of  Enchantment 

"Land  of  Enchantment!"1  Dramatic  "mesas"  towering  above  weird 
sand  hills  that  appear  transplanted  from  the  moon.  Everywhere  the 
strange  botanical  world  of  yucca,  juniper,  chamisa,  sage,  cactus  and 
pinon.2  East  and  west  the  majestic  mountains  —  dull-blue  in  afternoon's 
light,  deep  scarlet  at  sunset,3  brilliant  aspen-yellow  in  autumn,  snow- 
capped in  winter.  Clean,  dry  air.4  Brilliant  sunlight.  Deep  blue  sky.  Cool 
nights.  Fruit  orchards.  Chili  fields.  A  long  valley,  and  through  its  trough 
the  meandering  Rio  Grande5  —  turbulent  and  swift  in  its  northern 
canyon,  muddy  and  shallow  toward  the  south.  Ah,  enchanting,  indeed, 
is  this  north-central  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  southwest's  New  Mexico. 

Enchanting  it  is,  not  only  in  its  natural  beauty  but  also  in  its  haunt- 
ing feeling  of  history.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Indians  dwelling  in 
pueblos  or  villages.  While  Europe  lay  in  the  Dark  Ages,  this  pueblo  cul- 
ture was  at  its  peak.6  These  tribes  remain  in  the  Valley  to  this  day,  in 
many  ways  absolutely  unchanged  from  times  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  came  the  Spaniard  in  the  high  excite- 
ment of  Spain's  Golden  Age.  "One  small  remnant  of  the  culture  of  that 
once  virile  empire  lies  among  the  hills  and  'mesa'  lands  of  New  Mexico."7 

"For  more  than  two  centuries  they  were  a  'lost  people,'  iso- 
lated in  the  hinterlands  of  New  Spain,  forgotten  by  warring 
Mother  Spain  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
neglected  by  Mexico  with  its  newly-won  independence  after 
1821,  and  finally  all  but  ignored  for  three  quarters  of  a  century 
after  we  had  gobbled  them  up  in  1848.  Then  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  came  the  squatters  and  the  cattle- 
men and  the  outlaws  from  the  states  and  competition  and 
exploitation.  Progress  plodded  its  inevitable,  stubborn  way.  A 
militant,  forceful,  reckless  race  of  men  met  a  proud,  lost  remnant 
of  landed  barons  grown  soft  with  easy  living.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  much  of  the  land  and  other  property  had  changed  hands. 
The  Spanish  settlers  were  ill-equipped  to  meet  the  issue,  for 
many  reasons  —  the  type  of  decadent  life  they  had  fallen  into, 
lack  of  a  driving  response  to  the  challenge  of  an  expanding 
frontier,  limited  resources  and  credit  for  new  enterprises,  lack 
of  functional  education  and  others.  The  result  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  of  poverty  with  its  attendant  ills."8 

Finally  came  the  scientists  and  technicians  at  Los  Alamos,  "The 
Atomic  City,"  with  its  laboratories  that  helped  end  World  War  II  and 
begin  our  nuclear  age.  "  .  the  blending  of  these  three  proud  and  worthy 
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cultures  —  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo  —  there  has  emerged  a  culture 
all  its  own  —  New  Mexican,  Valley  culture. 

Los  Conquistadores 

Do  you  hear  them?  Yes!  Listen.  The  footsteps  of  marching  men. 
They  are  the  footsteps  and  hoofbeats  of  a  hundred  expeditions  of  con- 
quistadores —  Spanish  conquerors,  explorers,  and  adventurers. 

Listen  to  the  footsteps  of  Coronado.  Although  bulging  Spanish  gal- 
leons hauled  immense  cargos  of  gold  and  silver  across  the  ocean  to  fill 
the  hungry  vaults  of  the  empire,  such  hunger  could  never  be  satisfied. 
Rumors  of  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola"  gleaming  with  gold  sent  Coronado 
and  the  expedition  worming  their  way  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  toward 
the  Zuni  pueblo.  The  expedition's  chronicler,  Castenada,  reported  that 
this  group  was  "the  most  brilliant  company  ever  collected  in  the  Indies 
to  go  in  search  of  new  lands."9  But  no  gold  was  found  at  Zuni,  nor  at 
any  of  the  other  pueblos.  However,  at  Pecos  a  man  described  as  the 
"Turk"  was  discovered.  This  half -mad  Indian  spun  a  tale  about  an 
Eldorado,  far  to  the  east,  where  gold  bells  hung  from  trees  and  dishes, 
jugs,  and  bowls  were  fashioned  from  gold.  Eastward  headed  the  expedi- 
tion, their  guide  trying  all  the  while  to  lose  them.  They  reached  present- 
day  Wichita  in  eastern  Kansas,  called  by  the  Turk  Quivira.  But  still  no 
gold!  That  was  enough  to  make  Coronado  slit  a  Turkish  throat!10 

Listen  to  the  foosteps  of  the  second  conquistador  —  Captain  Juan  de 
Onate.  At  San  Gabriel  de  los  Espanoles}  near  the  San  Juan  Pueblo, 
Onate  on  July  11,  1598,  planted  the  Spanish  flag  over  the  first  capital 
of  New  Spain  —  "a  thousand  miles  from  any  other  civilized  community, 
.  .  .  the  capital  of  a  New  Mexico  extending  from  Mexico  to  the  North 
Pole  and  from  the  eastern  coast  ranges  to  the  Pacific."11  After  a  thousand- 
mile  journey  with  400  people,  including  120  soldiers,  83  ox-drawn  carts, 
150  mares  and  colts,  burros,  300  black  cattie,  sheep,  1,000  goats,  hogs 
and  "chickens  of  Castille"  —  over  a  tortuous  route  called  the  Jornado  del 
Muerte  or  "Journey  of  Death"  —  an  outpost  of  Spain  was  established 
that  ranks  as  the  first  capital  in  the  United  States  area.  This  was  nine 
years  before  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  twenty-two  years  before 
Plymouth  Rock.  The  name  was  later  shortened  to  Espanola,  and  the 
name  remains  to  this  day  for  the  city  a  few  miles  from  the  colony's  loca- 
tion. After  a  dozen  years,  for  unknown  reasons,  the  headquarters  of  the 
capital  was  changed  to  Santa  Fe.12  "Onate  Street"  in  Santa  Fe  and  in 
Espanola  is  named  for  this  man  whom  one  New  Mexico  historian  classes 
with  Columbus  and  Cortez  and  worthy  of  a  monument  describing  him 
as  ".  .  .  hombre  de  buenos  partes,  descubridor,  conquistador  y  poblador."13 

Thereafter,  for  over  seventy-five  years,  the  Spanish  colonists  dotted 
the  Valley  with  small  farms  and  communities,  with  Santa  Cruz  the  most 
important,  other  than  Santa  Fe.  This  means,  also,  that  Santa  Cruz  ranks 
with  Santa  Fe  among  the  very  oldest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Then, 
1680's  bloody  Indian  revolt  forced  Santa  Cruz  settlers  to  flee  to  Santa 
Fe  and  subsequently  to  El  Paso.  Indians  appeased  tribal  gods  by  sacrificing 
a  young  Indian  girl  atop  Black  Mesa  near  San  Ildefonso,  and  also 
scrubbed  their  bodies  to  wash  away  the  pollution  of  Christian  religion.14 
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Listen,  then,  to  the  footsteps  of  the  third  conquistador  —  Don  Diego 
de  Vargas  Zapata  y  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.  De  Vargas  marched  north 
from  El  Paso  and  received  the  meek  surrender  of  the  Indian  rebels  on 
September  3  1592.15  In  1695  he  led  settlers  from  Santa  Fe  to  Santa  Cruz, 
chasing  the  Tano  Indians  to  Chimayo  and  San  Juan  16  and  re-naming 
the  community  La  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  de  los  Espanoles  Mexicanos 
del  rey  nuestro  Don  Carlos  Segundo  —  the  "second"  village  because  the 
first  one,  built  by  Onate's  colonists,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 

These  then,  were  the  conquist adores,  a  hardy  breed  of  adventurers, 
probing  the  unknown  "for  God  and  gold,"  braving  hardships,  risking 
death,  under  the  royal  banner  of  their  sovereign  and  empire. 


Chapfer  Two 
EXPLORATION 


"A  Lonesome  Valley" 

Across  the  years,  the  lonesome  little  Espanola  Valley  existed  pretty 
much  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  there  were  people  in  this 
quiet  region  of  adobe  houses  and  red  chili.  They  were  people  living  amid 
the  crosses  of  a  Faith  that  generally  had  failed  to  touch  people  with  genu- 
ine personal  and  social  redemption.  The  touch  of  Christ  on  the  inside 
and  the  outside  of  a  man's  life  was  more  a  theory  than  a  fact.  The  devo- 
tion, zeal,  and  bravery  of  those  early  Franciscan  missionaries  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  spiritual  sluggishness  two  hundred  years  later. 

One  person  described  things  this  way: 

"When  I  walk  out  on  Sundays  and  see  a  gang  (pardon  the 
word,  but  it  is  most  applicable)  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boys 
of  all  ages  and  sizes,  either  loriing  around  the  saloon  or  wander- 
ing aimlessly  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  groups  of  girls  in 
practically  the  same  circumstances,  with  nothing  to  employ 
minds  or  hands  —  no  social  life,  but  much  that  is  destructive  — 
I  wonder  what  there  is  in  life  for  them  at  all.  ...  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  here  to  find  children  of  six  or  seven  using  the 

cigaret  as  though  it  were  as  common  to  them  as  candy  Most 

children  .  .  .  grow  up  like  some  wild  thing,  with  no  care  or  over- 
sight, and  sometimes  without  any  knowledge  of  love.  Their  days 
of  hard  work  being  very  early,  and,  as  for  their  life,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  note."18 

In  fact,  all  of  New  Mexico  was  a  land  of  need  and  opportunity.  Into 
this  scene  came  the  forces  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  many  ways,  what 
was  done  resembles  the  conquistador es  of  the  past  —  not  this  time  for 
gold  _  but  certainly  for  God  —  brave,  hardy,  persistent  —  exploring 
the  hope  of  finding  people  who  could  be  led  to  know  God  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ.  After  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  American  occu- 
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pation,  word  spread  about  these  people  with  their  need  for  churches  and 
schools.  Protestant  denominations  answered  the  call  immediately.19 

But  how  did  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  ever  get 
involved  in  "The  Land  of  Enchantment"  and  spiritual  need?  There  were 
really  two  magnets  that  drew  this  denomination  into  the  area. 

The  first  magnet  was  the  huge  group  of  United  Brethren  homesteaders 
from  the  East  who  had  moved  westward  into  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico.  Appeals  were  sent  to  the  denomination's  headquarters  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  help  in  organizing  congregations.  Action  followed.  A  church  was 
established  out  on  the  eastern  plains  of  New  Mexico  —  in  the  Childress 
Schoolhouse  near  Amistad.  Later,  churches  were  planted  in  Wagon 
Mound,  Cone,  Onava,  and  Sedan.  In  1909,  the  General  Conference 
created  a  new  Annnual  Conference  —  The  North  Texas  Conference  — 
embracing  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Oklahoma  "Strip,"  the  Texas  "Pan- 
handle," and  all  of  New  Mexico.20 

The  second  magnet  was  the  ecumenical  church  agreement  which 
assigned  to  this  small  denomination  the  sizeable  responsibility  for  ministry 
to  Spanish-speaking  people  from  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico  northward  to 
Antonito,  Colorado  —  an  area  115  miles  north  and  south,  75  miles  east 
and  west. 21 

In  1910,  a  minister  by  the  name  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Schlotterbeck  made  a 
six  hundred  mile  journey  by  horseback  into  northern  New  Mexico.  The 
trip  took  two  months.  But  he  found  United  Brethren  homesteaders.  And 
he  found  Spanish-speaking  people  in  need  of  the  Gospel.  After  returning 
home,  he  reported  what  he  had  seen.  Rev.  George  Brandstetter  was 
present  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.22  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
North  Texas  Conference,  meeting  in  Hartville,  Oklahoma,  on  November 
3,  1911,  discussed  the  possibility  of  work  among  the  people  beyond  Wagon 
Mound  —  across  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  in  the  Espanola 
Valley.23 

Velarde 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  conquistador es  to  carry  the  Gospel  into 
that  Valley.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Church's  explorers  were  not  always 
a  tough  Coronado  —  but  sometimes  a  woman  —  such  as  Miss  Mellie 
Perkins,  a  deaconess  who  had  come  west  for  her  health  and  who  in  1909 
had  been  assigned  to  the  North  Texas  Conference  to  work  with  Rev. 
Schlotterbeck.24 

One  winter,  Miss  Perkins  visited  the  Espanola  Valley  with  a  Rev. 
Caldwell  to  buy  fruit. 

"They  entered  the  Valley  by  mule  train  over  a  mountain 
pass  into  Velarde.  Miss  Perkins  began  to  talk  to  the  children 
who  gathered  near.  They  told  her  there  had  been  Mission 
teachers  there  for  the  Baptist  Church,  but  they  had  gone  away. 
They  had  had  no  school  for  about  four  years,  and  they  missed 
their  teachers.  Miss  Perkins  appealed  to  the  Board  to  buy  the 
property  and  let  her  be  the  missionary."25 

The  Board  agreed  to  use  her  services  —  though  not  sure  where.  To 
prepare  for  such  work,  she  enrolled  at  Campbell  College  in  Holton, 
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MISS  MELLIE  PERKINS 
Founder  of  the  Mission 


Kansas,  for  training  in  Spanish  under  Miss  Edith  McCurdy,  instructor 
in  the  school  of  oratory.  This  was  to  prove  a  significant  relationship  six 
years  later.26 

Miss  Perkins  wrote  to  the  women  of  the  denomination  in  February, 
1912: 

"...  I  offered  myself  at  conference  time  to  cast  my  lot 
among  these  people  and  sow  seed  of  industry,  morality,  and 
righteousness,  trusting  God  for  the  sprouting  and  growth  of  the 
same.  The  reaping  will  be  left  to  workers  who  follow,  but  I 
praise  the  Lord  for  the  opportunity  of  sowing.  With  this  object 
in  view,  I  am  now  at  Campbell  College,  taking  a  short  course  in 
Spanish,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  converse  and  read  to  these 
people  in  their  own  language.  Am  also  taking  some  Bible  work 
and  studying  in  my  course  of  study  ...  we  hope  to  gather  in  the 
wandering  lambs  and  shelter  them  in  the  bosom  of  United 
Brethernism  (sic)."27 

Finally,  in  June  of  1912,  Miss  Perkins  left  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  for 
the  West,  spending  some  time  at  Wagon  Mound  and  surrounding  area. 
In  her  Diary,  she  entered  these  thoughts  as  she  waited  definite  assignment : 

".  .  .  I  have  been  waiting  appointment.  Supt.  Schlotterbeck 
was  out  hunting  for  a  suitable  location.  Finding  several  it  was 
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necessary  for  the  Board  to  consider  action  on  it  before  we  could 
decide  where  I'm  to  go.  Must  go  slow  so  there  will  be  nothing  to 
regret  afterwards."28 

It  was  not  until  October  7  that  she  received  word  to  move  to 
Velarde.29  These  are  her  words  as  recorded  in  her  Diary: 

"9.  At  12:45  Muriel  and  I  took  the  train  to  Santa  Fe. 
Changed  cars  at  Lamy.  Got  to  Santa  Fe  at  6:30  and  went  to 
Capitol  Hotel.  ...  11.  At  10:05  we  took  the  D.  &  R.  G.  for 
Velarde.  The  trip  was  rough  but  the  scenery  was  grand.  Arrived 
in  Velarde  at  1:15  P.M.  Crossed  the  river  on  the  R.  R.  bridge. 
Came  on  up  to  the  Mission  House.  Called  at  Mr.  Lujan  and 
Mr.  Martinez.  They  brought  the  keys  and  finally  after  some 
debate  turned  them  over  to  us.  Trunks  came  (awful  charge  $1.75 
for  bringing  them  upV  Changed  clothes.  Looked  around  more 
and  went  to  Mr.  Lujan  where  we  spent  the  night.  Good  night's 
rest."30 

Yes,  she  looked  around  all  right!  And  what  did  she  see?  An  aban- 
doned Baptist  mission  property  —  "an  adobe  chapel,  dwelling  house,  and 
necessary  outbuildings  with  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  convenient 
of  irrigation  from  the  Rio  Grande  River."31  A  thousand  dollar  gift  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauser.  retired  laymen  from  Amistad,  had  purchased  the 
property  for  The  Board  of  Missions.  The  chapel  became  known  thereafter 
as  Hauser  Chapel,  as  one  can  read  for  himself  on  the  church  sign  that 
stands  today  in  front  of  the  church.32  Thus  begins  an  effort  worthy  of 
the  ancient  conquistadores!  Let  Miss  Perkins  tell  the  story: 

"12.  Up  late.  Breakfast  soon  over  and  we  came  to  the  house 
and  went  to  cleaning.  Scrubbed  and  cleaned  until  freight  came, 
then  we  unpacked  and  straightened  up  the  house  as  best  we 
could.  Took  bath  and  went  to  bed  early.  So  very  tired."33 

This  was  Saturday.  On  Sunday  she  did  some  writing  and  reading, 
then  pondered  her  situation  with  the  words  .  .  . 

"A  lonely  day  but  feel  that  I  am  where  I  can  do  great  good 
so  shall  not  mind  the  loneliness.  Am  now  in  my  chosen  work  and 
may  the  Lord  help  me  to  do  my  best  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and 
give  me  strength  for  the  task  that  is  before  me.  .  .  ." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  sendees  were  held  —  "just  Bible  study"  — 
with  only  seven  present.  School  opened  the  next  day,  Mondav,  October  21. 
Four  pupils  showed  up.  To  most  of  New  Mexico,  1912  was  the  year  of 
statehood  in  the  Union,  but  to  our  Church  it  was  also  the  year  when  a 
mission  program  took  root  in  Espanola  Valley  —  at  Velarde  —  under  the 
leadership  of  a  deaconess  named  Mellie  Perkins.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
situation  looked  this  way: 

"November  19.  Up  early.  Cleaned  in  primary  room  and  put 
it  and  store  room  in  shape  and  then  had  to  carry  rock  and  fill  in 
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the  trench  around  house  until  I  played  out  and  then  took  bath, 
read  papers  and  studied  for  Sunday.  Very  tired.  To  bed  early. 

"January,  1913.  3.  Up  early.  Taught  school.  Boys  very  bad. 
wrote  notes  and  cut  up  in  general  and  then  told  such  falsehoods. 
Must  rule  by  force  and  not  by  love,  I  see  .  .  .  worked  late  at 
night. 

"10  .  .  .  Rev.  Rendon  visited  the  school.  Gave  talk.  He  and 
his  daughter  took  supper  with  me  and  he  preached  for  us  at 
night.  An  all-Spanish  service.  Good  crowd  and  good  interest. 
Cramps  very  bad  at  night.  Tired  but  happy.34 

"May,  1913.  2  .  .  .  Thus  closed  my  first  term  of  school  in  the 
Mission.  I  feel  as  tho  there  have  been  many  mistakes  made,  yet 
I  can  say  conscientiously,  I  have  done  what  I  could.  .  .  .  God 
has  blessed  my  efforts  and  crowned  them  with  success."35 

As  one  scans  this  little  Diary,  many  phrases  keep  appearing  again  and 
again:  "Tired  but  happy,"  "up  early,"  "callers  all  afternoon,"  "very  tired 
at  night,"  "cleaned  up  the  house,"  "felt  bad  all  night,"  "wrote  letters  all 
evening,"  "taught  school  all  day,"  "sick  at  night,"  "worked  hard  all  day," 
"read  and  wrote."  Though  a  large,  bigboned  woman,  Miss  Perkins  seems 
to  have  fought  constant  bouts  with  illness  (which  may  have  accounted 
for  some  irritability  at  times).  These  phrases,  too,  kept  reappearing: 
"Headache,"  "back  hurt,"  "tired,"  "nervous,"  "cramps,"  "faint,"  "coughed 
nearly  all  night,"  "terrible  pain  in  shoulder  and  chest,"  "foot  hurt  bad," 
"plourisy,"  "neuralgia,"  "heart,"  "awful  dreams."  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
physical  and  emotional  troubles,  she  was  able  to  record,  for  example,  this 
report  for  February,  1913: 

"22  calls,  16  sick  calls,  13  services,  3  addresses,  15  taught,  20 
days  taught." 

A  bit  of  humor  occasionally  showed  itself,  as  Miss  Perkins  remarked 
that  .  .  . 

"The  one  who  teaches  school  five  full  days  out  of  the  week, 
keeps  house,  attends  the  sick,  fills  all  the  places  in  religious  serv- 
ices, and  writes  from  60  to  110  letters  and  cards  a  month  cannot 
do  much  at  preaching.  How  tired  they  must  get  of  hearing  me 
five  days  out  of  the  week  and  three  times  on  Sunday!  I  often 
wonder  how  they  keep  up  interest  enough  to  come,  much  less 
being  attentive."36 

Sometimes  a  day's  work  went  this  way : 

"The  day  was  very  cold,  with  snow  flurries  flying  frequently. 
I  went  to  the  chapel  at  8:00  A.M.,  as  usual,  to  build  my  fires 
and  put  the  room  in  order  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  pupils  as 
they  came.  At  8 : 45  a  call  came  to  go  and  visit  a  sick  child.  Leav- 
ing the  school  in  charge  of  one  of  the  older  boys,  I  went  and  did 
what  I  could  for  the  child,  returning  to  the  school  at  ten.  At 
10:45  another  call  came  to  visit  a  very  sick  lady.  I  dismissed  the 
school  and  again  went  to  'cure'  the  sick.  Found  her  very  ill,  and 
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did  not  get  back  until  12:50.  I  hastily  ate  a  lunch  and  again 
took  up  my  duties  and  continued  the  work  without  interruption 
until  3:45,  when  I  was  called  to  visit  a  very  sick  baby.  ...  As  I 
.  .  .  (returned  home)  I  was  very  weary,  but  I  thought  of  one  of 
my  pupils  whom  they  told  me  was  quite  ill  from  what  I  sup- 
posed was  sore  throat,  and  I  felt  I  really  ought  to  go  see  him  yet, 
so  I  replenished  my  medicine  bag  and  started  out.  It  meant  a 
climb  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  uphill,  all  the  way  through  sand, 
snow,  and  slush.  I  finally  reached  the  house  and  found  my  boy 
was  very  ill,  indeed;  not  sore  throat  but  what  I  presumed  was 

 .  His  face  and  head  were  so  swollen  that  no  one  would 

have  recognized  him.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  as  I  had  never 
had  any  experience  with  that  disease.  I  had  taken  antiphlogistine 
for  his  throat,  and,  his  face  being  so  swollen  and  hot,  I  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm,  so  after  urging  in  vain  for  the  father  to 
get  a  physician,  I  proceeded  to  plaster  his  face  and  forehead 
with  that,  and  left  an  ointment  to  be  used  next  day  if  he  still 
lived,  for  I  fully  expected  him  to  die  before  morning.  I  left  him 
with  a  sad  heart  and  again  took  up  journey  home,  which  I 
reached  at  7:00  P.M.,  cold  and  hungry,  but  I  thanked  God  for 
the  privilege  of  ministering,  as  I  realized  more  fully  the  Scrip- 
ture, 'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
add  that  none  of  my  patients  died.  Strange!"37 

All  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  old  conquistador es  —  reduced  to  such  stark 
statistical  simplicity  in  the  records  of  the  1913  North  Texas  Conference 
where  the  appointment  read,  "  Santa  Fe,  N.  H.  Huffman;  Velarde,  Mellie 
Perkins  (with  Bessie  Haffner)  ."38 


CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  AT  VELARDE 

— Photo  courtesy  Richard  Brown 
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Santa  Cruz 


Meanwhile,  another  development  was  about  to  begin.  At  the  1913 
Annual  Conference.  Rev.  N.  H.  Huffman  was  listed  with  his  appointment 
to  Santa  Fe.  That  was  in  October.  Four  months  later  he  reported  to  the 
readers  of  Women's  Evangel  on  his  situation  in  the  state  capital  and 
also  on  a  significant  trip  he  took  with  Rev.  Schlotterbeck  into  the  Espanola 
Valley  north  of  Santa  Fe  —  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Velarde.  Try  to  imagine 
these  men  as  latter-day  conquistador es  exploring  for  treasure: 

"It  may  be  news  to  some  of  the  Evangel  readers  that  we  are 
located  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Providentially  guided,  as  we 
believe,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  house  in  this  city  that  will 
serve  both  as  a  residence  and  a  chapel.  On  Sunday,  January  4, 
the  first  service  was  held,  with  an  attendance  of  eighteen.  A 
small  beginning!  Yes,  but  it  might  have  been  smaller,  and, 
under  God's  blessing,  will  grow  larger.  On  Monday,  accom- 
panied by  Elder  Schlotterbeck,  I  started  out  on  my  circuit.  We 
drove  about  twenty  miles  to  a  Mexican  (Spanish- American) 39 
home  I  had  visited  once  before.  .  .  .  His  wife  gathered  the  fam- 
ily together  after  supper  for  a  service  of  song,  and  they  all  tried 
to  learn  the  gospel  songs.  I  think  this  home  will  become  a  preach- 
ing place.  Tuesday  morning  we  drove  on  to  an  Indian  village, 
called  San  Ildefonso.  A  group  of  men  were  standing  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  building,  and  I  asked  them  if  there  was  any  serv- 
ice in  the  church  that  day.  On  being  informed  that  there  was 
not,  I  said  that  we  would  tie  our  team  and  hold  one.  At  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  about  thirty  persons,  Mexicans  (Spanish- 
Americans)  and  Indians,  gathered  about,  and  all  listened  atten- 
tively both  to  the  singing  and  the  preaching.  This  was  my  first 
experience  in  preaching  to  the  Indians.  Their  bright-hued  blan- 
kets lent  a  picturesqueness  to  the  congregation  that  would  not 
have  been  surpassed  by  an  array  of  Easter  hats.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  we  proceeded  to  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  valley  about  this 
village  live  a  number  of  Americans  (Anglos),  and  I  had  an 
appointment  for  this  date  for  an  English  service.  We  arrived  in 
time  to  make  a  few  pastoral  calls  and  let  the  people  know  that 
we  were  there.  In  the  evening  we  were  more  than  delighted  to 
have  at  the  service  almost  the  entire  American  colony.  The  elder 
preached  one  of  his  best  sermons.  The  interest  manifested  makes 
us  believe  that  something  will  come  out  of  this  opening.  This 
point  is  our  next  objective  for  another  mission  school.  Don't  for- 
get Santa  Cruz,  which  means  'Holy  Cross'."40 

Forget  it,  indeed!  The  Home  Missions  Board  in  Dayton  apparently 
reached  a  decision.  In  June  of  1915,  Miss  Mellie  Perkins  left  Velarde  and 
moved  to  Santa  Cruz.  A  new  journey  of  discovery  was  about  to  begin! 
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Chapter  Three 
DISCOVERY 


Borrego  House 

The  ghosts  of  Coronado  and  Oriate  and  De  Vargas  probably  stirred 
on  that  first  day  of  June  in  19 1541  as  they  watched  Miss  Perkins  and 
Angelica  Romero42  journey  down  the  dusty  road  from  Velarde  to  Santa 
Cruz.  Something  new  began  that  day  —  a  little  village  became  a  big  out- 
post of  God's  Kingdom. 

Temporary  quarters  were  rented  in  an  old  adobe  house  situated  on 
McCurdy  Road,  a  structure  known  through  many  years  as  the  Borrego 
house.43  The  women  unloaded  their  little  folding  organ,  dusted  here  and 
there,  and  generally  readied  themselves  for  business.44  On  Sunday  a  meet- 
ing was  called  with  thirteen  people  present.  Three  trustees  were  elected, 
following  which  they  looked  for  the  best  location  for  a  Mission  building 
and  actually  sketched  out  rough  plans  for  the  house.  Sunday  School  began 
on  June  7  and  the  first  worship  services  on  July  28.45 

On  June  13  Miss  Perkins  was  called  to  Texas  because  of  her  sister's 
sickness,  travelling  to  Indiana  with  her  and  then  on  July  22  arriving  back 
in  Santa  Cruz.  She  wrote  that .  .  . 

"During  my  absence  the  Catholic  Bishop  had  visited  Santa 
Cruz  and  had  ridiculed  our  Cause,  threatened  his  people,  and 
called  down  the  curses  of  the  Almighty  on  Protestantism."46 

A  new  worker,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brawner,  described  her  arrival  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1915,  in  this  way: 

".  .  .  I  remember  riding  over  the  county  in  a  wagon.  The 
wind  was  strong.  I  had  on  a  hat  with  a  feather  on  it  and  wind 
whistled  through  the  feather  like  a  flute.  Perky  called  out  some 
remark  about  taking  the  feather  out  in  her  loud  way.  When  we 
reached  Espanola  we  were  dumped  from  the  train  to  the  station 
platform  waiting  for  another  wagon  to  take  us  'home'  to  Santa 
Cruz.  We  had  a  rented  adobe  home,  pretty  well  on  the  down- 
grade. Seems  to  me  there  were  but  three  rooms  but  there  might 
have  been  four.  .  .  .  The  mission  grounds  .  .  .  were  a  beautiful 
green  field  of  alfalfa  at  that  time  of  our  arrival  "47 

In  the  days  that  followed,  life  actually  got  exciting  at  times: 

"One  night  after  we  had  settled  down  and  were  supposed  to 
be  asleep,  we  had  a  visitor.  The  weather  was  warm  and  we  had 
hooked  the  screens.  We  were  awakened  by  someone  walking 
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through  the  kitchen  and  into  (the)  living  room.  We  thought 
Carlos  (brother  of  Susanita  Martinez)  had  gone  out  and  come 
in  again,  but  when  we  called  him  there  was  no  answer.  Then 
Perky  remembered  her  purse,  etc.,  were  in  the  room  where  pur 
visitor  was  supposed  to  be.  We  lay  almost  without  breathing, 
wondering  and  waiting.  Threats  had  been  made  that  we  would 
not  build  the  mission.  At  long  last  the  visitor  walked  out  with 
shoe  strings  clicking  on  the  floor.  We  never  knew  what  God 
saved  us  from.  He  did  not  disturb  or  take  anything."48 

Most  days  were  less  exciting  and  less  dangerous : 

"We  opened  the  living  room  of  this  home  for  services  and 
sings  around  the  old  organ.  Sometimes  the  room  was  packed. 
We  had  a  wool  Mexican  rug  —  black  and  white  —  at  the  door. 
After  the  fellows  had  come  and  gone  with  their  dusty  or  muddy 
shoes  the  rug  was  a  sight,  but  usually  a  good  shaking  and  the  use 
of  a  broom  would  bring  it  out  bright  and  clear.  How  these  young 
folks  did  love  to  sing!  Another  time  in  the  old  house  —  of  course 
the  roof  was  mud.  It  was  Saturday.  We  had  worked  hard  clean- 
ing (the)  kitchen  especially  ...  for  Sunday.  Cleaned  and  pol- 
ished the  little  cook  stove,  scrubbed  the  floor  and  whatever  else 
needed  it.  By  noon  all  was  done.  Just  after  dinner,  almost  a 
cloudburst  came  down.  Water  and  mud  poured  from  the  roof 
down  our  freshly  polished  stove  pipes,  over  the  stove  and  all  over 
the  floor.  When  the  rain  was  over  I  was  dispatched  to  the  roof- 
top (Carlos  may  have  gone  too)  to  see  if  I  could  plaster  more 
mud  around  the  pipe  and  close  the  leak."49 


A  New  House 

Meanwhile,  two  and  a  half  acres  of  property  had  been  purchased 
along  the  road  to  the  north,50  and  from  September  to  November  work- 
men put  together  a  two-story  adobe  building  which  would  serve  as  living 
quarters  for  workers,  school  room,  and  chapel  for  church  services.  Men 
from  the  community  helped  with  the  construction,  among  them  Mr. 
John  Block.  Miss  Brawner  tells  about  those  hectic  days : 

"School  for  a  few  pupils  had  started  in  the  living  room  of 
the  old  house,  but  we  moved  into  the  new  place  as  soon  as  there 
was  enough  place  to  furnish  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat  and  protec- 
tion from  weather.  We  started  school  here  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  din  of  hammer  and  saw.  Later  on  when  the  weather 
got  cold,  we  set  the  pupils  to  filling  the  chinks  between  adobes 
in  the  unplastered  walls  with  their  waste  paper.  We  workers 
stuffed  around  door  frames  and  windows  with  paper  and  excel- 
sior packing  that  had  come  with  furniture.  One  morning  when 
we  opened  the  front  door,  we  found  plenty  of  matches  and 
burned  paper  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
building.  God  must  have  restrained  the  burning  process."53 
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Miss  Perkins  herself  relates  how  on  October  11,  1915,  school  opened 
in  the  Borrego  House  with  eight  pupils,  but  four  days  later  school  shifted 
to  the  newly-completed  12X6  store  room  on  the  mission  grounds.52  On 
November  17  everyone  moved  into  the  first  half  of  the  house,  and  on 
the  twenty-first  made  it  the  mission  residence. 

".  .  .  For  nearly  a  month  (we)  listened  to  the  daily  pound, 
pound,  of  the  carpenter's  hammer;  but  undaunted,  we  taught 
school,  cooked,  washed  dishes  and  did  the  other  necessary  duties 
required  in  keeping  a  home,  all  to  the  music  of  the  hammer  and 
saw.53 

"The  first  year  we  lived  in  the  house  with  but  the  mud  walls; 
no  casing  or  ceilings.  However,  the  Lord  gave  us  a  very  mod- 
erate winter  and  we  did  not  suffer  from  cold;  and  with  the 
exception  of  falling  dirt,  got  along  quite  nicely.  Miss  Brawner 
and  I  taught  school  in  the  same  room  —  she  in  one  end  and  I 
in  the  other.  Both  learned  to  modulate  our  voices,  which  was 
not  bad  for  either/'54 

If  one  thinks  that  was  crowded,  imagine  another  situation:  there 
were  two  girls  boarding  with  Miss  Perkins  —  but  only  one  small  cot. 
Solution  —  the  girls  slept  in  opposite  directions!55 


FIRST  BUILDING  AT  SANTA  CRUZ 
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So  it  was  that  on  November  24,  1915,  Bishop  Cyrus  Kephart  and 
Superintendent  Huffman  dedicated  the  building.  Sixty  people  were  pres- 
ent, seventy-five  per  cent  being  Spanish-American.  The  structure  was 
named  "The  Edith  McGurdy  Mission"  —  because  of  the  gift  of  $1,000 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  McGurdy  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory 
of  their  daughter,  Edith  McCurdy,  who  had  given  Spanish  instruction  to 
Miss  Perkins  back  in  191 1.56 

"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,"  and  when  it  arrived  in  1915  it 
brought  good  cheer: 

"The  children  all  received  gifts  and  a  fine  treat  of  candy 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  who  sent  boxes.  Beautiful  decora- 
tions were  sent,  so  our  two  trees  were  very  bright.  We  had  the 
room  decorated  with  bright  colored  chains  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  Christmas  bells.  The  program  was  fine,  considering 
the  short  time  we  had  to  prepare.  Some  of  the  patrons'  faces 
fairly  shone  with  pride  as  their  children  took  part.  Christmas 
morning  about  thirty  children  called  on  us  with  yells  of  'Christ- 
mas.' That  meant  a  treat.  I  was  glad  I  could  give  them  a  little 
cheer.  Some  had  never  been  near  the  mission  before,  as  they  had 
been  warned  against  'the  devil  and  her  spirits.'  I  told  Miss 
Brawner  it  took  the  'kiddoes'  to  risk  evil  spirits  when  a  treat 
was  in  sight.  I  sent  three  baskets  of  cheer  and  three  dinners  to  the 
aged  and  sick.  The  home  got  some  beautiful  and  useful  gifts  — 
dishes,  cooking  utensils,  pictures,  bedding,  tables  and  bed  linen. 
It  surely  made  us  feel  good,  brightened  the  home  and  lightened 
our  tasks.  December  31  we  gave  a  'watch  party'  —  the  first  social 
evening  for  the  young  people.  They  were  a  little  shy  at  first,  but 
then  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  and  we  surely  did 
have  a  fine  time.  We  served  stick  candy,  cookies,  apples,  and 
peanuts.  Twenty-seven  were  present.  Had  games,  contests,  music, 
and  more  games,  with  plenty  of  laughs  mixed  in."57 

During  the  following  months,  things  kept  humming  with  a  January 
scarlet  fever  epidemic  that  forced  closing  classes  and  services  for  two 
weeks,  boarding  three  to  four  children  in  the  home,  and  housing  the 
carpenter  for  two  months.  In  April,  Miss  Perkins  travelled  back  East  for 
rest  and  field  work,  returning  on  July  1  to  Santa  Cruz.58 

Reinforcements 

By  this  time  reinforcements  were  needed.  On  September  2,  1916,  Miss 
Lillian  Kendig  reached  Santa  Cruz  to  teach  the  upper  grades.59  She  wrote 
about  her  feelings  then: 

"I  have  been  on  this  field  three  weeks,  and  three  wonderful 
weeks  they  have  been.  New  Mexico  has  won  my  admiration.  The 
clear,  dry,  healthful  climate,  with  its  beautiful  moonlight  and 
starlight  nights  and  almost  cloudless  skies  are  wonderful  con- 
trasted with  the  eastern  fogs  and  cloudy  weather.  .  .  .  The  past 
three  days  have  been  the  very  happiest  since  I've  been  here.  Last 
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MISS  PERKINS  (far  left),  MISS  BRAWNER  (far  right)  AND  CHILDREN 
AT  THE  SCHOOL  IN  SANTA  CRUZ  (1915-1916) 


Sunday  we  had  Sunday  School  and  Christian  Endeavor  with  a 
total  attendance  of  sixty-six.  .  .  .  Miss  Martinez  taught  the  adults 
in  Spanish  and  I  taught  the  younger  ones  in  English.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  hard  it  is  for  me,  who  loves  to  talk  so  much,  to 
meet  so  many  persons  who  cannot  understand  me.  But  just  wait; 
I'm  learning  their  language,  then  I'll  be  a  real  New  Mexican."00 

Another  worker  who  arrived  a  bit  earlier  than  Miss  Kendig  was 
Susanita  Martinez,  from  Wagon  Mound,  New  Mexico.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  in  our  school  at  Velarde,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  pupil 
in  Rio  Arriba  County  to  receive  a  diploma.  From  Velarde  she  went  to 
high  school  in  Santa  Fe,  from  which  she  graduated  in  May  of  1916.  She 
became  our  first  Spanish-American  deaconess  when  she  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  lower  grades  at  Santa  Cruz.61 

The  third  new  helper  was  Mrs.  Lillian  Markey,  from  Otterbein 
Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  She  came  to  care  for  house- 
hold affairs,  thus  relieving  Miss  Perkins  and  Miss  Kendig  of  those  tedious 
details.62 

During  this  period,  informal  gatherings  were  held  —  mostly  hymn 
singing  around  the  old  reed  organ  that  Miss  Perkins  had  brought  down 
from  Velarde.63  In  the  summertime,  social  times  were  scheduled.  Perhaps 
fifty  Anglos  would  get  together,  but  very  few  Spanish  families  because  of 
pressure  from  their  church.  Christian  Endeavor  met  on  Sunday  evenings 
at  7:00  in  the  mission  house,  led  by  Miss  Perkins.  Sunday  School  classes 
were  formed  a  bit  later.  Then,  after  Miss  Kendig' s  arrival,  she  shared  in 
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Christian  Endeavor  leadership,  and  Sunday  evening  worship  services 
were  begun.64 

A  Pastor 

The  story  of  Santa  Cruz  Church  has  its  own  peculiar  mystery!  The 
story  begins  with  the  appointment  of  the  first  pastor,  and  the  first  Spanish- 
American  pastor  in  the  denomination.  His  name  was  Rev.  T.  Z.  Salazar, 
assigned  to  the  Santa  Cruz  circuit  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Velarde  by  the  1916 
Annual  Conference.65  In  the  records  of  that  Conference  session  at  Wagon 
Mound,  we  read  that .  .  . 

"Rev.  Salazar  was  asked  to  speak  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
conditions  as  he  found  them  at  Velarde  and  Santa  Cruz."66 

Miss  Perkins  wrote  of  him: 

"Mr.  Salazar  has  been  recommended  as  a  conscientious 
Christian  whose  soul  is  burdened  for  the  salvation  of  his  race. 
Thus  far  we  have  found  him  to  be  all  that  he  is  recommended 
and  more,  too  —  good  speaker,  good  preacher,  and  always  ready 
to  testify  for  his  Master.  He  possesses  a  pleasing  personality, 
which  is  bound  to  win  friends.  His  family,  consisting  of  wife  and 
four  children,  we  consider  a  great  credit  to  our  work.  .  .  ."67 

Rev.  Salazar  arrived  in  time  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  chapel 
and  conducted  evening  services  in  Spanish.  "His  Spanish  sermons  attracted 
some  folks  but  not  many."68  What  follows  is  a  mystery  yet  unsolved.  No 
one  seems  to  know  when  or  why  he  left  the  mission.  At  the  Annual  Con- 
ference session  at  Las  Vegas,  August  24,  1917,  Miss  Perkins  reported  for 
the  work,  and  on  the  Conference  Roll,  Miss  Lillian  M.  Kendig  was  listed 
from  Santa  Cruz,  but  the  name  of  T.  Z.  Salazar  was  missing.  Local  resi- 
dents either  have  no  memory  of  him  at  all  or  remember  that  he  was  here 
without  any  recollection  of  his  departure.  The  gentleman  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  sight  and  memory.  It  is  the  great  unsolved  mystery  of  Santa 
Cruz  Church. 

Two  Other  Workers 

About  this  time  in  1917,  Miss  Lottie  Newman  came  out  from  Willard, 
Ohio,  to  visit.  She  became  Mrs.  Peterson  and  remained  to  help  in  the 
mission,  serving  without  salary  and  assisting  with  sewing  and  other  odds 
and  ends.69  Likewise,  in  April,  Miss  Callie  King,  an  ordained  minister, 
came  to  hold  evangelistic  services.  She  remained  through  the  summer 
because  of  Miss  Perkins'  illness  and  gave  fine  assistance.70 

The  New  Chapel 

Autumn  in  the  Valley  is  unusually  exciting  and  lovely.  The  fall  of  1917 
was  extra  exciting  when  the  long-awaited  chapel  building  took  shape  just 
north  of  the  mission  home.71  The  building  was  dedicated  on  Sunday, 
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September  2,  by  Rev.  P.  M.  Camp,  United  Brethren  Home  Missions  Sec- 
retary from  Dayton,  Ohio  —  "dedicated  and  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
almighty  God."72  Dr.  Camp  himself  related  how  that  Sunday  .  .  . 

".  .  .  was  a  bright  and  joyous  day  .  .  .  bright  and  clear,  and 
by  sunrise  everybody  about  the  grounds  was  busy  putting  things 
in  shape  for  the  occasion.  The  writer  reached  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  there  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Mc- 
Gurdy,  after  whose  sainted  daughter,  Edith  McCurdy,  the  mis- 
sion and  school  were  named.  I  found  them  congenial  and  large- 
hearted.  They  came  all  the  way  from  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  to 
join  in  the  dedication.  .  .  ."73 

Miss  Perkins  described  the  building  to  the  women  of  the  denomina- 
tion: 

"How  I  wish  you  all  could  come  and  see  it!  Nothing  grand, 
but  so  roomy  and  comfortable.  How  grateful  we  are  to  the  Mc- 
Curdys,  Women's  Missionary  Association,  Church  Erection,  and 
friends  that  this  United  Brethren  monument  stands  here  today, 
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and  that  through  it  those  long  bound  in  chains  of  superstition 
and  ignorance  may  be  loosed  and  given  educational  and  Chris- 
tian enlightenment.  .  .  .  The  chapel  is  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  two 
stories.  The  basement  contains  two  splendid  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  schoolrooms,  fuel  room,  furnace  room,  and  two  cloak 
rooms.  Built-in  cupboards  for  industrial  work  and  school  equip- 
ment. Then  —  listen  please  —  we  have  real  hydroplated  black- 
boards and  real  chalk  trays  and  genuine  school  desks.  The  latter 
were  made  possible  by  some  Sunday  Schools,  classes,  and  Junior 
societies.  Now,  upstairs  a  moment,  please.  An  entry-way,  a  Sun- 
day School  room,  a  large  auditorium,  a  pulpit,  and  twenty  com- 
fortable pews  that  will  seat  160  people  "74 

This  building  still  serves  the  school  both  as  an  historical  monument 
and  a  present-day  facility. 


With  mission  house,  chapel,  and  staff  —  what  more  could  one  desire? 
Discoveries  and  conquests  ahead!  However,  as  with  the  conquistador es 
of  old,  the  tale  was  told  of  conquests  mixed  with  disappointments. 

With  a  chapel  now  built,  Sunday  morning  worship  services  were  begun. 
In  addition,  a  fine  adult  class  was  started,  made  up  of  the  Mardorfs,  the 
Petersons,  the  Broadwells,  the  Holtermans,  the  Hendersons  (Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's parents),  and  Mrs.  WomelsdufT.  Miss  Kendig  also  organized  a 
Women's  Missionary  Association.75  Especially  important  was  the  creation 
of  a  church  organization,  with  the  following  members  received  on  that 
dedication  Sunday,  September  2,  1917: 76 


On  September  9,  Rev.  R.  N.  Huffman  was  present  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing into  membership  (baptizing  the  latter)  :  Manuelita  Martinez, 
Nancy  Thomas,  and  Solomon  Martinez.  On  October  28,  Miss  Kendig 
received  Antonio  Roybal  and  later  Mrs.  Manuelita  Gurule.  On  November 
1 1,  Mrs.  Lucy  WomelsdufT  Berry  became  a  member. 

Even  finances  improved.  At  the  1916  Annual  Conference,  the  appor- 
tionment for  Santa  Cruz  circuit  for  the  General  Benevolence  Budget  was 
$10.00  and  for  Conference  Extension  $10.00.  A  year  later  it  was  $40.00 
for  Benevolence  and  $40.00  for  Church  Extension.77  Reports  in  June, 
1917,  showed  a  school  attendance  of  fifty-four  at  Velarde  and  twenty- 
seven  at  Santa  Cruz,  with  sixty  present  at  Christian  Endeavor  at  Santa 


Then,  to  express  still  further  conquest,  in  1917  Miss  Perkins  started 
a  third  mission  school  at  Alcalde,  halfway  between  Velarde  and  Santa 
Cruz.  The  community  itself  requested  this.79 

But  not  all  was  encouraging.  Miss  Kendig  shared  her  memories  of 
that  time: 


Conquests  and  Disappointments 


Mellie  E.  Perkins 
Lillian  M.  Kendig 
Esther  Peterson 


Mary  E.  Brawner 
Angelica  Romero 
Fidel  Roybal 


Cruz.78 
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"I  must  state  this  year  was  the  most  discouraging.  We 
thought  the  new  church  would  help  but  it  made  the  Catholic 
priest  very  active  and  children  were  prohibited  from  coming  to 
school  and  church.  It  made  us  aware  that  if  we  were  to  succeed 
it  would  be  by  establishing  a  boarding  school.  .  .  ."80 

Annual  Conference  minutes  for  1917  show  the  same  mood: 

"Miss  Perkins  reported  for  Veracruz  (sic) .  No  visible  results. 
Some  disturbances  in  Sunday  School  but  being  overcome.  Perse- 
cutions and  oppositions.  But  much  encouraged.  .  .  .  There  has 
not  been  the  progress  in  the  evangelistic  field  we  had  hoped 
and  prayed  for."81 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  discouragement  was  the  burning  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  plaza.  Let  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig  Cole  tell  the  story: 

"Miss  Perkins  had  given  Bibles  the  first  year,  but  on  a  Sunday 
morning  the  second  year  (1917)  a  visiting  priest  was  in  Santa 
Cruz  and  he  commanded  that  everybody  bring  their  books  for 
him  to  examine.  Those  not  fit  .  .  .  would  be  burned.  Two  of  our 
boys  attended  the  burning  and  many  Bibles  were  on  the  pile. 
Then  when  the  worshippers  went  into  the  church,  the  boys 
picked  out  a  book  only  scorched  and  brought  it  home.  It  was  A 
Child's  Story  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish."82 

This  book  is  kept  today  in  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, in  Dayton,  Ohio.  One  of  the  boys  who  helped  burn  the  Bibles  by 
pushing  the  books  with  a  long  pole,  Mr.  Fidel  Gutierrez,  was  later  con- 
verted and  sent  several  of  his  children  through  our  schools.8*  Actually, 
the  entire  incident  helped  the  work  grow.  And  today,  a  Bible  is  given  to 
each  McCurdy  graduate  on  Commencement  Night,  commemorating  that 
event  in  1917  as  well  as  providing  a  tool  for  Christian  living  today.84 
Happily,  this  spirit  of  hostility  is  disappearing,  and  there  is  a  growing 
attitude  of  tolerance  and  acceptance. 


End  of  an  Era 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eighteen!  World  War  I  was  about  to  end  in 
Europe,  and  with  this  landmark  there  ended  an  era  in  world  history.  In 
Espanola  Valley  another  era  ended  also.  On  March  6,  Mrs.  Callie  King 
came  "to  take  charge  of  the  pastoral  work  until  a  regular  pastor  was 
secured."  In  April,  Miss  Kendig  took  Manuelita  Martinez  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  rest,  deputation,  Branch  and  Board  meetings,  and  summer 
school.  Miss  Leila  Luckey  went  to  Colorado  and  Kansas  for  field  work 
and  vacation.  Miss  Brawner  stayed  at  Velarde,  Miss  Shanklin  at  Alcalde. 
Tune  1  arrived  —  three  years  to  the  day  when  Miss  Perkins  moved  to 
"Santa  Cruz.  On  this  day  in  1918  she  left  for  a  month's  vacation  in  the 
mountains,  but  by  July  5  she  had  hurried  to  Grabill,  Indiana,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  her  father.  Suddenly  deciding  to  remain  there  with  her 
mother,  she  ended  her  six  years  of  work  in  the  Valley  by  retiring  from 
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her  position  with  the  Mission.85  Back  in  Indiana,  Miss  Perkins  worked 
in  the  welfare  department  for  a  while,  also  was  a  matron  of  a  WGTU 
home  for  girls.  Ill  health  forced  her  to  quit.  Moving  to  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia, she  took  up  teaching  again,  but  on  June  15,  1924,  in  Puente, 
California,  death  came  to  this  one  who  had  so  nobly  walked  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  conquistador es. 

Miss  Kendig  wrote  this  memorial: 

"In  Loving  Memory  of  Miss  Mellie  E.  Perkins.  There  are 
many  monuments  built  to  the  memory  of  great  men  and  women, 
but  the  greatest  monuments  in  the  world  are  the  deeds  and  influ- 
ence of  a  great  life.  The  three  missions  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
for  Spanish- Americans  shall  forever  stand  in  loving  remembrance 
of  the  heroism,  energy,  and  love  of  Miss  Mellie  Perkins  .  .  . 
Velarde,  (in)  1912,  and  in  1915  ...  at  Santa  Cruz,  (and)  .  .  . 
at  Alcalde  ...  in  1917.  ..  .  But  even  a  great  life  is  subject  to 
physical  weakness.  The  body  is  weaker  than  the  will  and  it 
became  necessary  that  Miss  Perkins  leave  the  field.  Today  when 
we  think  of  the  splendid  schools  for  Spanish- Americans  in  the 
Valley  our  minds  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  beginning  and  we 
say  of  her  who  founded  the  work  as  it  was  said  of  David  Living- 
stone: 'She  greatly  lived,  she  greatly  loved,  and  died  right 
mightily'."86 

An  era  had  ended. 

After  Miss  Perkins'  resignation  in  the  summer  of  1918,  Miss  Kendig 
hastened  back  to  Santa  Cruz,  bringing  with  her  a  new  worker.  Miss  Ruth 
Smith,  arriving  on  August  8.  On  the  22nd,  Mrs.  Callie  King  left  the 
work  to  care  for  her  aged  mother  back  home.  Miss  Kendig  was  made 
acting  pastor  and  principal  of  the  school,  with  Miss  Smith  as  assistant.87 

So,  at  the  end  of  this  era,  how  were  things  really  going?  The  first 
wedding  took  place  on  July  18  —  Mr.  Charles  Peterson  and  Miss  Lottie 
Newman,  married  in  the  chapel  by  Mrs.  Callie  King.  And  the  first  funeral 
service  was  held  on  October  19,  that  of  Mr.  John  Womelsduff,  conducted 
by  Miss  Kendig.88  The  first  infant  baptism  was  observed  in  the  fall  of 
1919  by  Miss  Kendig,  a  Spanish- American  baby.89  Members  were  received. 
The  Petersons  united  with  the  church  on  the  evening  of  their  wedding 
day.  And  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  1919,  four  girls  made  their  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  at  the  altar.90  Attendance  had  climbed,  with  a  Sunday 
School  enrollment  of  fifty-nine  (from  eleven  in  1915  and  twenty-four  in 
1916),  an  average  attendance  of  forty-four  (from  ten  in  1915),  and  a 
church  membership  of  fourteen.  Finances  had  risen  from  a  $218.24  budget 
in  1915  to  a  $559.65  budget  in  1916  and  $3,664.46  in  1919.91 

Then  another  flu  ban  closed  the  church  to  public  services  from  Octo- 
ber until  December  22,  1918.  Misses  Wohlheiter  and  Brawner  had  to 
come  from  Velarde  to  help  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  Miss  Dora  Housekeeper 
came  for  three  months  in  1919  to  help  in  the  school,  home  and  church.92 
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Chapter  Four 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

The  congregation  now  entered  a  period  much  as  Coronado  found  on 
his  long  marches  throughout  the  Southwest  —  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  sometimes  the  excitement  of  finding,  often  the  discouragement  of 
not  finding.  Yet,  out  of  this  little  church  in  the  Valley  went  forth  a  witness 
and  a  work  for  the  Master. 

7919-192? 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dye  were  appointed  by  the  Board  in  1919, 
arriving  in  time  for  the  school  to  open  in  the  fall.  Rev.  Dye  took  over  the 
pastoral  work  in  Santa  Cruz,  Alcalde,  and  Velarde,  besides  the  main- 
tenance work  at  the  schools.93  Mrs.  Dye  became  matron  at  McCurdy 
School.94  In  these  years  many  were  brought  into  the  life  of  the  church. 
On  Easter  day,  1920,  twenty  members  were  received,  and  on  Pentecost 
eleven  more.95  On  Easter  Sunday  in  1921,  thirteen  members  were 
received.  There  were  three  baptisms  by  sprinkling  and  twelve  by 
immersion. 


GROUP  OF  SANTA  CRUZ  YOUTH  WHO  HAD  BECOME  CHRISTIANS 
(MRS.  GALLEGOS  |JANE  BLOCK],  middle  row,  second  from  right. 
MRS.  VICTORIA  CRUZ,  middle  row,  second  from  left.) 
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CHAPEL  BELL  BEING  DELIVERED  ON  MR.  MARDORF'S  WAGON 


In  1921,  Miss  Kendig  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  General  Confer- 
ence. What  a  shock  and  embarrassment  it  was  when  officials  there  dis- 
closed that  the  Santa  Cruz  Church  was  not  properly  organized  and 
therefore  not  really  a  church  —  just  a  mission  —  which  left  Delegate 
Kendig  a  non-member  of  the  denomination!  She  was  graciously  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  Conference!  But  you  can  well  imagine  that  things  were 
put  in  shape  thereafter  —  apparently  after  Rev.  Overmiller  came.96 

7927-7927 

Next  on  the  scene  came  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Overmiller.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said  that  "much  credit  must  be  given  ...  in  every  area 
of  our  work."97  Certainly  he  was  a  busy  man!  He  was  pastor  of  four 
churches  —  Santa  Cruz  every  other  Sunday  morning,  alternating  with 
Miss  Kendig,  plus  Alcalde  and  Velarde  in  the  afternoon,  and  Espahola 
at  night.98  He  supervised  the  erection  of  the  church  building  at 
Espahola.99  Occasionally,  he  added  preaching  services  at  Ojo  Cahente 
and  Abiquiu,  spicing  those  programs  with  his  saxophone.  Students  such 
as  Mrs.  Victoria  Cruz,  Mr.  J.  M.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Medina 
were  often  taken  along  to  interpret  and  assist.  Then,  m  Rev.  Overmiller  s 
spare  time,  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Missionary 
Conference  and,  for  a  time,  Superintendent  of  the  mission  schools.  He 
milked  the  cows,  cared  for  the  livestock,  purchased  all  supplies  for  the 
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schools,  and  coached  the  McGurdy  basketball  team!  Oh  yes,  he  sang 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Church  choir  and  organized  a  church  orchestra.  And 
his  wife  governed  the  boys'  dorm.  In  1924  they  managed  to  serve  as 
host  and  hostess  to  Annual  Conference. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  forget  the  chapel  bell!  The  congregation 
wanted  so  badly  a  "Protestant"  church  bell,  so  money  was  pledged  by 
the  congregation  and  solicited  in  the  community.  The  bell  was  ordered, 
shipped  by  train,  and  brought  by  Mr.  Mardorf's  horse  and  wagon  from 
the  station  to  the  chapel.  Then,  of  all  things,  once  installed,  it  couldn't 
be  heard!  Raising  the  belfry  seemed  to  solve  that  problem,  thanks  to  the 
carpentry  work  of  Rev.  Overmiller  and  Mr.  Jake  Johnson.  And  that 
bell  still  rings,  too! 

The  main  matter,  however,  must  be  recorded  —  that  people  came 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  during  those  years.  Church  records 
list  twenty-five  —  names  such  as  Williams,  Mardorf,  Holterman,  John- 
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son,  Munns,  Blake,  Herrick,  Medina,  Whitney.100  Among  names  of  new 
members  during  1921-27,  J.  M.  Martinez  Cruz,  and  McCracken. 

In  May  of  1927,  Rev.  Harold  Megill  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Missions  as  pastor  on  the  Santa  Cruz  circuit  Furniture  was  shipped 
and  stored  at  the  Espanola  parsonage.  But  for  the  summer,  he  and  his 
wife101  were  sent  to  Amistad.  That  church  began  to  grow,  and  when 
Annual  Conference  met  in  August  at  Santa  Cruz,  laymen  from  Amistad 
drove  over  the  mountains  to  request  the  bishop  to  leave  the  Megills 
where  they  were.  The  bishop  agreed  but  added  the  Sedan  church  just 
to  show  who  was  boss!  But  if  the  ordinary  process  had  prevailed,  the 
Megills  would  have  succeeded  the  Overmillers  at  Santa  Cruz. 

7927-7929 

So  in  1927  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gish  came  to  this  church.  Mrs. 
Gish  took  over  the  preaching  at  Espanola,  with  Mr.  Gish  handling  Santa 
Cruz,  Alcalde  and  Velarde.103 

During  this  period  another  person  was  added  to  the  school  star!  — 
Glen  F.  McCracken.  His  labor  continued  till  retirement  m  iyw>  —  a 
ministry  of  nearly  thirty-nine  years  (nearly  forty-three  for  his  wife). 
Amid  the  coming  and  going  of  pastors  and  staff  and  community  folk, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCracken  over  the  years  helped  to  give  a  continuity, 
stability,  and  depth  to  the  life  of  the  congregation. 

1929-7937 

Th-  Rev  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lobb  served  from  1921-1931  —  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Depression  across  the  country.  Naturally,  these  were  not 
easy  years  in  church  work.104 

7937-7933 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  York  brought  his  new  bride  here  to  their  first 
church  in  1931,  remaining  until  1933. 105 

During  these  years,  the  pastors  had  to  serve  four  churches.  Inis 
meant  that  their  work  had  to  be  confined  pretty  much  to  holding  worship 
services  and  preaching,  with  what  calling  and  visitation  they  were  able 
to  do  The  school  staff  handled  most  of  the  weekday  program.  Records 
are  either  missing  or  very  brief  in  these  times,  but  we  do  know  that 
those  times  were  hard,  the  work  small,  but  faithful  pastors  and  people 
carried  on  their  quiet,  steady  work  in  the  community. 

7933-7938 

The  man  who  years  before  had  explored  the  Valley  with  Rev.  Huff- 
man now  returned  as  pastor  -  the  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Schlotterbeck.  He 
was  a  bachelor.  Constant  illness  plagued  his  work.  It  was  under  his 
ministry  that  Alcalde  and  Velarde  were  separated  from  the  circuit  There- 
after, Sunday  Morning  Worship  was  at  10:00  at  Santa  Cruz,  11:00  at 

Espanola.106  .  . 

Though  the  exact  date  is  unknown,  at  some  point  m  these  years  a 
group  began  to  meet  and  has  continued  to  do  so  through  the  present  — 
The  Spanish  Prayer  Group.  Mrs.  McCracken  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  get  the  wheels  rolling.  Spanish  services  were  held  Friday  nights 
in  McCurdy  Chapel.  Later,  the  group  frequently  met  m  homes.  And  so 
even  today  in  Santa  Cruz  Church  the  Christian  faith  can  be  expressed 
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not  only  in  English  but  also  through  himnos  y  oraciones  in  the  beautiful 
Spanish  tongue. 

7938-7941 

Former  missionaries  in  Africa  gave  their  witness  to  the  Valley  in 
the  years  1938-1941  —  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Richter.  Rev.  Richter 
is  remembered  for  his  thought-provoking  sermons,  but  even  more  for  the 
things  he  did  for  needy  people  —  such  as  walking  the  streets  at  night 
to  sober  an  alcoholic.  He  is  remembered  as  a  pastor  who  mingled  with 
the  men  in  the  downtown  drug  store  and  finally  interested  them  in  the 
church.107 

7947-7946 

Thirty  years  before,  a  young  man  in  training  for  the  ministry  sat 
beside  his  veteran  pastor-father  in  discussions  at  the  New  Mexico  Mis- 
sion Conference  sessions.  After  years  of  service  in  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ence, the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Brandstetter  came  back  to  New  Mexico 
to  serve  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Espanola  during  the  difficult  war  years. 

Our  nation  was  at  war.  Los  Alamos  came  into  major  importance. 
Gradually,  soldiers  from  "The  Hill"  began  to  come  down  on  Sunday 
nights  to  attend  Christian  Endeavor  —  perhaps  six  or  eight  of  them  at 
a  time.  One  such  was  a  Michigan  soldier  named  Lawrence  Taylor,  later 
a  pastor  of  one  of  our  large  Detroit  congregations  and  a  Conference 
Superintendent  in  Michigan.  One  Sunday  morning  Rev.  Brandstetter 
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SANCTUARY 


spied  this  hitchhiker  along  the  highway  and  gave  him  a  ride.  The  rider 
asked  the  way  to  the  UB  Mission;  the  driver  was  able  to  give  some  help 
at  this  point.  The  result  was  a  rather  regular  church-goer.  He  would 
come  in  the  morning,  teach  a  Sunday  School  class,  and  stay  all  day. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  chapel  was  getting  impossibly  over- 
crowded, so  the  congregation  began  talking  about  a  new  church  build- 
ing. Quarterly  Conference  on  May  14,  1946,  mentioned  that  "the  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  (Mr.  C.  E.  Medina)  reported  almost 
$6,500  pledged  and  $1,600  cash  on  hand."  Dr.  Hovermale  had  offered 
the  Board's  help  if  the  church  could  raise  $2,000  in  cash  and  $5,000  m 
pledges.  In  time,  $9,000-$  10,000  was  pledged  and  $5,000  cash  was  on 
hand. 

Still  another  goal  —  a  full-time  pastor  —  had  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  war  years. 

1946-1954 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Young  marked  some  new 
beginnings. 

First  of  all,  the  old  Santa  Cruz-Espahola  circuit  was  broken  up,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  pastor  at  Santa  Cruz  had  only  one  congregation 
to  build. 

Secondly,  the  congregation  finally  was  able  to  move  out  of  the  over- 
crowded quarters  of  the  historic  McCurdy  Chapel  to  the  beautiful  sanc- 
tuary built  across  the  road.  Back  in  1948  Dr.  Hovermale  and  visiting 
Bishop  Clippinger  were  pushing  for  "a  real  church,  not  just  a  chapel," 
and  the  new  edifice  surely  reflected  that  leadership.  On  July  26,  1953, 
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the  new  sanctuary  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  D.  T.  Gregory.  This  followed 
eight  long  months  of  labor  by  contractor  Ralph  Valdez,  with  $15,000 
worth  of  donated  labor  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  and  congregation.  For 
example,  the  foundation  was  poured  with  help  from  the  dormitory  boys 
and  some  community  men,  beginning  in  the  afternoon  and  continuing 
into  the  night.  The  people  did  all  the  painting,  staining  of  ceiling  boards, 
and  installation  of  pews,  with  everything  ready  in  time  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate Service  that  spring.  The  stained  glass  windows  were  installed 
a  year  or  so  later. 

A  third  development  was  the  move  into  the  spacious  and  comfortable 
parsonage  that  had  been  built  just  south  of  the  church.108 

Under  the  Youngs  there  was  the  building  of  lives  and  Christian  influ- 
ence too  —  Youth  Fellowship  meetings  in  the  parsonage,  a  Boy  Scout 
troop,  Red  Gross  chairmanship,  and  many  other  efforts  for  God  and 
good.  Two  men  who  were  in  the  church  during  this  period  entered  the 
ministry109  and  have  served  in  the  Mission  program. 

These  were  important  years  for  the  slowly  developing  congregation. 

7954-T959 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Jordan  picked  up  the  reins  in  1954.  Attendance 
and  participation  increased  year  by  year.  And  dreams  were  being 
dreamed.  One  of  the  goals  in  1957  was  a  new  educational  unit  by  1967. 
This  goal  was  reached  four  years  ahead  of  schedule,  but  dreams 
always  precede  progress.  Progress  is  also  preceded  by  some  hard  work, 
and  the  first  of  a  number  of  E  very-Member  Canvasses  was  held  in  the 
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GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONY  FOR  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  UNIT, 
SUNDAY,  MAY  20,  1962 

[Left  to  right)  DR.  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  MR.  GLEN  RUSK,  MR.  ALFONSO  DURAN, 
REV.  RICHARD  CAMPBELL  (Digging):  REV.  A.  L  BRANDSTETTER 


autumn  of  1957  —  an  effort  which  tremendously  increased  the  finances 
of  the  congregation. 

Of  course,  in  the  midst  of  dreams  and  progress  there  were  the  usual 
minor  troubles  to  keep  life  interesting  —  such  as  the  problem  that  the 
Quarterly  Conference  grappled  with  in  the  winter  of  1956: 

"Motion  by  Rev.  Brandstetter  that  we  refer  the  matter  of 
the  horses  getting  on  the  church  lawn  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  suggest  that  every  trustee  call  higher  authorities  regarding 
the  matter."111 
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Further  growth  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

B.  Richard  Templeton,  1959-1961.  Another  Canvass  was  conducted 
in  1960.  Double  Sunday  morning  services  were  launched.  And  a  building 
committee  was  formed  to  study  plans  for  a  new  educational  unit. 

1961-? 

The  story  since  1961  is  too  recent  to  need  re-telling.  The  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Campbell  and  family  arrived  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
October  of  that  year.  Let  this  record  mention,  though,  the  completion  of 
earlier  labors  when  the  debt  was  liquidated  in  note-burning  ceremony 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  1962,  and  the  fulfillment  of  those  earlier  dreams 
when  on  March  17,  1963,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Klump  from  the  Division  of 
Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  dedicated  the  new  $50,000  edu- 
cational unit  built  behind  the  original  building  and  laid  out  around  a 
lovely  patio.  The  building  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 

C.  E.  Medina  was  reinforced  by  the  donated  labor  of  nearly  one  hundred 
people  who  did  all  the  interior  painting.  A  retired  Methodist  layman, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corbin,  visiting  the  Valley  from  Missouri,  spent  unnumbered 
hours  making  classroom  furniture  and  equipment.  And  the  attractive 
patio,  under  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medina's  leadership,  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1964  _  jUst  in  time  for  Annual  Conference  delegates  to  enjoy  it. 
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Chapter  Five 


HORIZONS 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  story  of  Los  Conquistadores  who 
explored  and  marched  and  discovered  for  Christ  and  His  Church  in 
this  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  a  story  of  those  early  workers  who  lit  a  light  in  the  darkness. 

It  is  a  story  of  pastors  who  came  and  labored  and  left  behind  their 
imprint. 

It  is  a  story  of  denominational  executives  who  gave  their  leadership 
across  the  years.112 

It  is  a  story  of  mission  school  teachers  who  spread  their  devotion 
on  two  sides  of  a  road.113 

It  is  a  story  of  faithful  community  people  whose  names  are  too 
numerous  to  begin  to  mention  —  worshipping  regularly,  serving  busily, 
giving  generously,  praying  fervently. 

It  is  a  story  that  began  with  an  adobe  house  and  continues  fifty  years 
later  with  a  Protestant  Christian  witness  of  stature  in  the  community, 
linked  to  a  denominational  network  in  the  Valley  of  other  mission 
churches,  schools  and  hospital  —  a  complex  undreamed  of  a  half-century 
ago. 

It  is  a  story  of  modern-day  conqustadores  marching  not  in  search  of 
"seven  cities  of  gold  and  silver"  but  rather  "to  gather  into  one  the  chil- 
dren of  God  who  are  scattered  abroad."114 

It  is  a  story  not  yet  done,  for  the  march  of  Los  Conqustadores 
moves  ever  toward  the  distant  horizons  that  are  always  calling  Christ's 
Church! 
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Appendix  A 
THE  SPANISH  HERITAGE  IN  AMERICA 

Spain  may  be  a  small  nation  today,  but  she  has  left  her  mark  upon 
the  world  —  and  upon  our  hemisphere. 

"By  1600,  Spain  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  coastal 
South  America  except  Brazil,  and  much  of  the  interior  as  well, 
down  to  the  River  Plate.  Thus,  foundations  had  been  laid  for 
every  one  of  the  twenty  republics  of  central  and  South  America, 
excepting  the  Argentine.  No  other  conquest  like  this  has  there 
been  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  In  one  generation  the 
Spaniards  acquired  more  new  territory  than  Rome  conquered 
in  five  centuries.  Genghis  Khan  swept  over  a  great  area  but 
left  only  destruction  in  his  wake;  the  Spaniards  organized  and 
administered  all  that  they  conquered,  brought  in  the  arts  and 
letters  of  Europe,  and  converted  millions  to  their  faith.  Our 
forebears  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  the  pathfinders  of  the 
great  West,  and  the  French  pioneers  of  Canada,  were  indeed 
stout  fellows;  but  their  exploits  scarcely  compare  with  those  of 
brown-robed  Spanish  friars  and  armed  conquistador es  who 
hacked  their  way  through  solid  jungle,  across  endless  plains,  and 
over  snowy  passes  of  the  Andes,  to  fulfill  dreams  of  glory  and 
conversion.  .  .  .'51 

There  are  actually  two  great  cultures  that  have  molded  our  American 
life  —  English  and  Spanish.2  The  following  illustrations  will  show  what 
the  Spanish  influence  has  been. 

•  Geography 

About  two  thousand  cities  or  towns  in  the  U.  S.  have  Spanish  names 
—  400  in  California,  250  in  New  Mexico,  250  in  Texas.8 

•  History 

"The  whole  southern  section  of  the  United  States  from  South  Caro- 
lina across  to  California  was  explored  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  And  at  one  time,  Spain  ruled  more  than  one-half  of  the 

present  area  of  the  United  States.5  The  oldest  city  (Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico),  and  the  oldest  church  in  America  (San  Miguel,  also  m  Santa  Fe), 
were  all  built  by  Spaniards.  And  our  great  Southwest  "is  as  Spanish  m 
color  and  historical  background  as  New  England  is  Puritan,  as  New 
York  is  Dutch,  as  New  Orleans  is  French."6  Interestingly  enough,  some 
of  our  great  Americans  read  Spanish.  Cotton  Mather  was  an  actual 
scholar  in  the  language,7  and  had  a  Spanish-Indian  servant  with  whom 
he  conversed  in  Spanish.8  He  also  wrote  a  book  entitled,  La  Fe  del  Cns- 
tiano  (1699). 9  Benjamin  Franklin  studied  Spanish,10  as  did  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  fact,  Jefferson  read  Don  Quixote  twice,  and 
this  was  the  only  novel  he  selected  for  his  collection  of  books  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.11 

•  Food 

Various  foods,  imported  from  Mexico  and  originally  borrowed  from 
the  Indians,  have  become  commonplace  in  America  —  tortillas,  tamales, 
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enchiladas,  tacos,  to  name  a  few.12  These  might  be  found  as  easily  in 
Chicago  as  in  Santa  Fe. 

©  Cowboys 

Everybody  knows  the  cowboy  - —  the  man  in  the  rodeo  and  in  the 
TV  western.  But  not  everybody  knows  that  he  is  descended  culturally 
from  Spanish-Mexican  cattlemen  who  wore  broad-rimmed  hats,  lariat, 
and  chaps.13 

•  Cattle  and  Horses 

Ohate's  journey  to  San  Gabriel  gave  to  the  future  United  States  not 
only  the  site  of  the  first  capital  in  this  land  but  also  domesticated  cattle 
and  horses.  His  cattle  turned  loose  led  to  the  Texas  longhorns,  and  his 
mares  and  stallions  became  mustang  or  bronco.14 

®  Language 

With  eight  million  Spanish- Americans  in  the  United  States  (and 
only  three  states  without  Spanish-speaking  people),  Spanish  ranks  fourth 
in  language  used  in  our  country.15 

o  Libraries 

Any  good  library  has  books  about  Spain  or  Spanish  America  or  books 
by  Spanish  authors.  Blasco-Ibahez'  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, translated  in  1921,  became  a  very  popular  novel  in  America,16  and 
Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  has  been  one  of  the  very  greatest  influences  on 
American  writers.  Any  good  library  has  Don  Quixote  on  its  shelves.  This 
novel  was  a  favorite  of  Thomas  Jefferson.17  John  Witherspoon,  President 
of  Princeton,  1768-1794,  ranked  Cervantes  above  Homer  in  wit  and 
irony.18  Washington  Irving  wrote  a  parody,  History  of  New  York,  modeled 
on  Don  Quixote.19  Hawthorne20  and  Poe21  refer  to  Cervantes.  Herman 
Melville  owned  a  copy  of  the  novel  with  marginal  notes,  and  this  was 
his  inspiration  for  writing  Moby  Dick.22  Bret  Hart  loved  the  book.23  Walt 
Whitman  refers  to  it.24  And  Mark  Twain  points  to  Cervantes  in  Huckle 
berry  Finn.  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  reflect  Sancho  Panza  and  Don 
Quixote.25  Cervantes  was,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  vital  influence  on 
Twain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  seventeenth  century  America, 
we  cannot  find  evidence  of  Shakespeare  in  Puritan  library  lists,  but  we 
can  find  Don  Quixote!2^ 

•  Architecture 

The  Southwest,  a  land  of  little  timber,  no  minerals  for  nails,  and 
no  facilities  for  making  glass,  developed  instead  a  house-style  of  adobe 
brick,  earth  roofs,  and  viga  supports.  Modern  builders  still  cannot 
improve  on  adobe  as  insulating  material  in  a  hot  climate.27  Both  this 
"Pueblo  style"  modeled  after  the  Indians  and  the  "California  style"  have 
become  part  of  our  American  architecture,  and  both  are  Spanish-influ- 
enced. Other  architectural  features  that  are  often  borrowed  and  adapted 
are  the  patio,  projecting  balconies,  red  tile  roofs,  iron  grillwork,  carved 
door  panels,  tile  floors,  and  stucco  walls.28 

•  Education 

Spanish  language  instruction  goes  on  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
(even  in  grade  schools  —  for  example,  in  kindergarten  in  Detroit)  all 
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over  the  country.  This  goes  back  to  1735  when  the  first  instruction  in 
Spanish  was  available  in  New  York,  and  to  1766  when  the  first  college 
course  was  available  in  Philadelphia.29 

•  Flowers 

Our  lovely  Christmas  flower,  the  Poinsettia,  comes  from  Spanish 
America  —  from  Mexico,  named  after  one  of  our  ambassadors  there 
many  years  ago  —  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  from  South  Carolina  (1851). 

•  Literature 

So  many  of  our  great  American  writers  knew  Spanish  literature  and 
wrote  on  Spanish  themes.  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  Impressions  of 
Spain  in  the  1870's,  also  a  poem  "The  Nightingales  in  the  Study,"  about 
his  love  of  Calderon.30  Washington  Irving  wrote  four  or  five  books  on 
Spain,  one  on  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  another  on 
Columbus.31  H.  W.  Longfellow  wrote  articles  on  Spanish  poetry  and 
language,  numerous  translations,  and  a  textbook  for  students — Novelas 
Espanolas*2  He  was  actually  a  scholar  in  the  language.  Washington  Irving 
wrote  The  Alhamhra  (1832)  plus  Spanish  Papers  and  Spanish  Voyages.™ 
William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  Moriscan  Romances,  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  composed  a  story  of  Columbus,  Mercedes  of  Castille  (1840)  . 34 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  analyzed  living's  and  Longfellow's  writings  on  Spain, 
analyzed  some  Spanish  translations,  used  Spanish  titles  and  characters 
and  oaths,  and  took  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  from  Spanish  writers.35 

Lew  Wallace  read  many  Spanish  books  and  wrote  The  Fair  God  about 
Cortes.36  Bret  Harte  read  Spanish  and  described  Spanish  life  in  Cali- 
fornia.37 There  was  a  subtle  but  real  Spanish  influence  on  O.  Henry;  in 
The  Cactus,  Hearts  and  Crosses,  Pimienta  Pancake,  etc.,  he  uses  Spanish 
words,  characters,  and  scenes.38  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  composed  Span- 
ish Bayonet  in  1926,  Thornton  Wilder  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  in 
1927,  ]ohn  Steinbeck  Tortilla  Flat  in  1935,  and  Willa  Gather  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop  in  1927.39  John  Roderigo  Dos  Passos,  of  Portu- 
guese descent,  studied  Spanish,  lived  in  Spain  awhile,  and  wrote  novels 
with  Spanish  scenes,  e.g.,  Rosinante  to  the  Road  Again.40  Ernest  Heming- 
way wrote  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  e.g.,  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls 
(1940),  also,  The  Spanish  Earth.41  Gertrude  Stein's  articles  and  novels 
refer  much  to  Spain.  In  fact,  Picasso  influenced  her  greatly,  and  led  her 
to  put  together  Tender  Buttons.42  Walt  Whitman  could  read  Spanish, 
used  Spanish  phrases,  and  wrote  an  article  called  The  Spanish  Element  in 
Our  Nationality.43  Ezra  Pound  refers  to  Lope  de  Vega  and  has  Spanish 
echoes  in  his  verse.44  And  Archibald  MacLeish's  novel,  Conquistador, 
is  a  poem  about  Cortes.45 

•  Painting 

Some  of  America's  best  artists  were  influenced  by  Spanish  painters 
while  studying  in  Paris  with  French  teachers.46  Some  of  these  were  Trum- 
bell,  Dannat.  Chase,  Eakins,  Whistler,  Henri,  Cassatt,  and  Sargent.47 
Goya,  Picasso,  El  Greco,  Orozco,  Diego  Rivera,  Siqueiros,  and  Dali,  have 
all  been  influential,48  but  none  more  so  than  Velasquez.  Sorolla  declares 
that  "The  real  founder  of  American  art  was  Velasquez."49  Spanish  paint- 
ings hang  in  the  galleries  of  all  our  major  cities.50  Picasso  alone,  in  1945, 
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had  over  150  works  in  twenty-six  American  museums,  with  seventy-seven 
exhibitions  since  191 1.51 

•  Music 

Spanish  influence  on  music  has  not  been  as  strong,  but  we  might 
mention  Pablo  Casals,  cellist,  and  Jose  Iturbi.52 

•  Athletics 

Spanish-background  athletes  have  been  prominent  in  baseball,  tennis, 
and  boxing. 

•  Theater 

Again,  Spanish  influence  has  not  been  great,  but  we  can  point  out 
that  Irving  loved  the  Spanish  Theater  and  Lowell  visited  Spain  to  see 
a  play  performed.53  Benevente  y  Martinez  Jacinto's  Bonds  of  Interest 
was  the  first  play  presented  by  the  Theater  Guild  of  New  York  City. 
And  Nina  Rosa  with  its  Peruvian  background  registered  137  perform- 
ances in  the  same  city  back  in  1930.54 

•  Philosophy 

George  Santayana,  poet,  philosopher,  and  critic,  was  born  in  Spain, 
lived  there  only  seven  years,  refers  little  to  Spain,  yet  exhibits  a  Spanish 
mind  and  therefore  a  Spanish  influence.55 

•  Publishing 

There  is  a  constant  publication  of  Spanish-language  newspapers  and 
magazines.  New  York  alone  publishes  seventeen  regular  periodicals  and 
twenty-four  trade  journals.  Tampa  has  five  periodicals.56  This  is  not  to 
mention  Spanish-language  radio  stations,  of  which  there  are  200  AM 
stations  with  some  Spanish  programs  and  thirty  entirely  in  Spanish.57 

•  Words 

There  are  many  Spanish  words  that  have  become  common-place 
among  the  English-speaking  people — such  as  "adobe,"  "bonanza,"  "fan- 
dango," "corral,"  "sombrero,"  "hacienda,"  "canon,"  "adios."58  There 
are  also  words  such  as  "quixotic"  (Cotton  Mather  refers  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams' "quixoticism"59)  meaning  impractical  idealism.  Or  phrases  such 
as  "a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  "murder  will  out,"  "tilt- 
ing at  windmills" ;  these  all  come  from  Don  Quixote. 

®    Military  Service 

General  Angel  A.  Del  Valle,  a  Puerto  Rican,  was  with  general  Mac- 
Arthur  at  Bataan.  And  Genaro  Lopez,  from  Santa  Fe,  was  in  that  group 
of  soldiers  who  placed  the  American  flag  on  top  of  Iwo  Jima  in  World 
War  II  —  immortalized  by  a  huge  statue  in  Arlington  Cemetery  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.60 

•  Religion 

Christianity,  in  its  Roman  Catholic  form,  came  to  the  Southwest  first 
by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Texas  coast. 
A  missionary  from  Coronado's  expedition  in  1540,  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla 
afterwards  returned  to  Quivira  (near  Wichita.  Kansas)  and  erected  the 
first  Christian  church  building  in  the  United  States.61  The  earliest  Fran- 
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ciscans  who  worked  among  the  Indians  were  dedicated  and  brave,  and 
many  lost  their  lives.  The  Protestant  witness  has  had  its  stalwarts,  though 
not  always  as  well-known.  One  example  would  be  the  Rev.  Gabino 
Rendon  who  did  so  much  in  establishing  Protestant  churches  throughout 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.62 

If,  as  Leon  Samson  feels,  "war  is  a  transfer  of  property  from  nation 
to  nation,"  then  perhaps  civilization  is  a  transfer  of  culture  from  nation 
to  nation.  The  culture  of  many  nations  belongs  to  America.  Among  the 
greatest  of  these  transfers  is  that  of  Spain. 

THE  AREA  —  NORTH  CENTRAL  NEW  MEXICO 


The  Land— The  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Sunshine 
Dry  air 

Clear  blue  skies 
High  elevation 


(5,590  feet—   tiff 


ftp***!*  4fcTrt*Cm 


Espanola) 
Terrain:  (Zia) 
River  valley 

Foothills  and  arroyos  (dry  stream 
beds) 

Mountains:  Sang  re  de  Cristo 
Range  (Truchas 
Peak— 13,255  feet) 
Jemez  Range 

Vegetation : 

Cactus,  sage,  pinon,  juniper,  ponderosa  pine,  fir-balsam 
Enchantment : 

Ancient  cliff  dwellings 

Present  day  pueblos  (pottery,  ceremonial  dances) 
Mixture  of  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo  cultures 

The  People 
Unique  culture: 
Indian— 8% 

Spanish- American — 35  % 
Anglo— 57% 
Occupations : 

Agriculture  (beans,  chile,  alfalfa,  fruit)  using  irrigation  ditches  and  dams 
Arts: 

Pueblo  crafts:  pottery 

Chimayo  weaving 

Santa  Fe  and  Taos — Painting 

Nambe  ware 
Science  and  military: 

Los  Alamos  (atomic  energy  center) 

White  Sands  (missiles) 

Air  Force  bases 
Tourism 

Houses:  Adobe  (also  the  round  outdoor  ovens) 
The  Communities  .  .  .  Modern  and  old  side  by  side 
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Appendix  B 
OnATE  AND  SAN  GABRIEL 

"Near  the  junction  of  the  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers,  across 
the  bridge  from  San  Juan  Indian  Pueblo,  the  ruins  of  San  Gabriel  de  los 
Espaholes  overlook  a  broad  valley  and  encircling  peaks.  Here  it  was  that 
Captain  Juan  de  Ohate  settled  his  colony  July  11,  1598,  after  a  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles,  requiring  two  years  in  the  making  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  approximate  million  dollars.1  The  group  of  400,  including  130 
soldiers,  and  83  ox-drawn  carts,  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  'El  Paso 
del  Norte.'  After  crossing  the  desert  (called  Jornada  del  Muerto,  'Val- 
ley of  Death' ) ,  they  finally  reached  friendly  Indians  and  food  at  a  place 
they  named  Socorro,  or  'Succor.'2  The  slower  supply  trains  arrived  at 
San  Gabriel  a  month  after  the  soldiers.3  The  royal  banner  of  Spain  waved 
over  the  temporary  first  capitol  of  New  Mexico,  a  San  Juan  Indian  house. 
Subsequently  Ohate  took  possession  of  an  abandoned  pueblo  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  still  known  in  tradition  as  Yunqueyungue.  Here 
he  erected  his  buildings.  He  named  his  settlement  San  Gabriel  de  los 
Espaholes.  The  name  was  shortened  as  time  passed  and  became  Espanola, 
the  name  still  borne  by  the  present  village  which  is  a  few  minutes'  drive 
from  the  original  Ohate  colony  location.  For  some  reason  not  yet  entirely 
clear,  after  a  dozen  years  or  so,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  San 
Gabriel  de  los  Espaholes  was  moved  to  Santa  Fe."4 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  was  happening  over  10  years  before 
the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  over  twenty  years  before  Plymouth  Rock. 

"At  the  time  of  its  settlement,  San  Gabriel  was  a  thousand  miles 
from  any  other  civilized  community.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  New 
Mexico  extending  from  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole  and  from  the 
eastern  coast  ranges  to  the  Pacific."5 

In  this  breath-taking  scene  of  valleys,  mesas,  and  mountains,  the 
farmers  pastured  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  7,000  head  of  stock  brought 
along  on  the  thousand-mile  trail.6  Records  tell  about  150  mares  and  colts, 
300  black  cattle,  sheep,  1,000  goats,  hogs,  and  "chickens  of  Castille." 
Ohate  laid  out  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches.7 

"Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Ohate's  great  accomplishment  comes  from 
an  epic  poem  by  Captain  Villagra,  a  member  of  the  expedition. 
The  personnel  of  the  colony  has  no  parallel  in  our  history.  Ohate 
was  enormously  rich,  popular  and  beloved.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family 
illustrious  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  He  belonged  to  the  highest  society  in  the 
social,  political,  and  military  history  of  the  time.  He  married  into  a  family 
no  less  distinguished.  His  wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Emperor 
Montezuma  and  of  the  conqueror  Cortez.  Many  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Ohate  were  his  notable  aristocratic  relatives  who  came  at  per- 
sonal expense  chiefly  for  adventure.  One  of  them  had  30  fine  saddle 
horses  with  appropriate  armor  and  weapons  and  a  number  of  Indian 
and  mestizo8  servants."9 

"An  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  one  of  the  colonizing  cavaliers  men- 
tions a  costume  described  as  'another  suit  of  rose  colored  lustrous  satin 
of  Castile,  consisting  of  a  Walloon  doublet  trimmed  with  narrow  gold 
passamenterie,  and  a  short  cloak  of  gray  cloth  trimmed  with  wide  gold 
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and  silver  fringe,  rose  colored  silk  stockings  and  garters  of  rose  colored 
striped  taffeta.' 

"The  Franciscans  accompanied  the  party.  Not  only  was  subjugation 
of  native  tribes  contemplated  but  their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  one 
of  the  compelling  motives  of  the  whole  scheme." 

"The  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  New  Mexico  before  Ohate' s 
advent  but  he  built  the  first  church,  the  second  within  the  territorial  area 
of  the  Present  United  States.10  It  was  ready  for  worship  two  months  after 
his  arrival.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  voluntarily  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  the  present  village  of  Espahola.  ...  At  the  dedication,  September 
eighth,  a  series  of  ceremonies  lasted  several  days.  The  affair  was  called 
'A  Meeting  of  All  the  Earth.'  After  the  religious  services,  there  were 
Indian  dances,  races,  feasts,  feats  of  horsemanship,  feasting  and  the  per- 
formances of  a  play  entitled  Los  Moros  y  Los  Cristianos  (a  sham  battle 
between  Moors  and  Christians) 

"Later,  Ohate  left  on  two  journeys  to  the  Great  Plains  and  three  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  discovered  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California."  While 
Ohate  was  absent,  his  16-year-old  son,  Cristobal,  was  left  in  charge  as 
lieutenant-governor.  He  had  his  problems!  There  was  tension  with  Indians 
tired  of  being  taxed.  And  the  settlers  were  beginning  to  resent  the  hard- 
ships; first  they  quarreled,  and  then  most  deserted  to  Mexico,  though 
later  found  and  brought  back.  The  colonists  sneaked  a  letter  to  the  viceroy 
in  Mexico  charging  Onate  with  57  offenses.  Ohate  thereupon  resigned 
and  was  given  permission  to  return  home  (after  investing  two  million  dol- 
lars in  the  venture!).  Cristobal  was  elected  governor  and  held  office  until 
1609.  After  this,  headquarters  were  moved  to  Santa  Fe.12 

Ohate  and  his  son  eventually  left  for  Mexico.  En  route,  Cristobal  was 
killed  by  Indians  and  his  body  lies  in  an  unknown  grave.  He  is  "New 
Mexico's  Boy  Hero  Number  One."13 

Appendix  C 
THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS 

Today,  wherever  in  North  or  South  America  one  travels,  he  finds 
all  the  ancient  Indian  civilizations  either  destroyed  or  drastically  changed. 
The  one  exception  is  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  From 
the  pages  of  Pedro  de  Castehada,  the  chronicler  for  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion, "one  can  step  right  into  the  Pueblos  of  today."1 

When  Coronado  travelled  across  the  Southwest,  he  was  witnessing  a 
material  civilization  "perhaps  two  thousand  years  old,  but  the  Pueblo 
social  and  spiritual  culture  was  much  older  —  older  by  many  thousand 
years.  Yes,  older  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years."2  Today's  Pueblo  deer 
dancers  resemble  the  French  cave-painting  that  could  well  be  twenty 
thousand  years  old.  The  Zuni  Shalako  ceremony  is  actually  "Paleolithic 
man."3 

Archaeology  shows  Pueblo  origins  among  the  basket-making  people  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  —  the  time  of  Christ.  By  400  A.D.  they  had 
invented  pottery.  By  500  A.D.  they  had  acquired  maize,  squash,  and  beans. 
Soon  afterwards  they  began  town-building.4 

Between  1000-1200  A.D.,  savage  ancestors  of  the  Navahos  and 
Apaches  made  enough  of  a  nuisance  to  force  the  Pueblos  to  build  their 
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dwellings  in  high  places  —  cliff  dwellings  —  in  the  Ghaco  Canyon  and 
Mesa  Verde  region.5 

Later  migration  brought  the  tribes  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  area,  with 
the  Bandelier  and  Puye  cliff  dwellings  existing  1350-1550  A.D.  Unknown 
causes  forced  abandonment  of  these  areas  too,  with  the  tribes  moving  into 
the  present-day  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan  Pueblos. 

In  1540,  Coronado's  expedition  brought  these  Indians  under  the  dom- 
ination of  Spain.  This  included  a  brutal,  treacherous  slaughter  of  200 
warriors  in  some  of  the  southern  pueblos.6  In  1680,  the  Indian  revolt, 
led  by  Taos  Pueblo,  drove  out  the  conquerors,  only  to  be  reconquered 
eight  years  later.  However,  despite  what  to  our  modern  minds  seems 
undue  harshness  in  Spanish  rule,  the  humanitarian  New  Laws  of  the 
Indies  (written  largely  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas)7  were  put  into  prac- 
tice here  after  the  reconquest,  and  "over  the  long  span  it  can  be  said  that 
Spain  allowed  the  Pueblo  civilizations  to  live  into  our  modern  day."8 
Spain  allowed  the  Pueblo  structure  to  remain  intact  rather  than  to  be 
Europeanized.  Actually,  Spain  needed  the  Pueblos  as  buffers  against 
other  wild  Indian  tribes.9 

Across  the  succeeding  decades,  whites  kept  grabbing  the  Indian  lands. 
Famine  often  stalked  the  Pueblos.  In  1922,  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  tried  to  crush  the  Pueblo  society  — 
institutions,  land  ownership,  religion.  But  the  Indians  stood  together,  took 
their  cause  to  the  legislatures  and  courts,  and  finally  "became  the  spear- 
head of  all  the  Indian  peoples  in  that  struggle  which,  in  1933,  overturned 
the  old  Indian  Bureau  and  reversed  the  government's  policy  of  liquidating 
the  Indians."10  This  was  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934. 

The  future  of  the  Pueblos  is  filled  with  opportunity  as  well  as  perils 
of  "assault  from  without  and  crises  within."11 

The  present-day  spread  of  pueblos  is  sketched  below.12 

NORTH  TIWA 
Taos 
Picuris 

NORTH  TEWA 
San  Juan 

Nambe  TEWA 

Santa  Clara  Pecos 

Tesuque 

San  Ildefonso 

SOUTH  TEWA  (Tano) 
TOW  A  Galisteo  (San  Crisobal  at 

Jemez  Chimayo  and  Labaro  at 

Santa  Cruz  —  now  ex- 
tinct) . 

KERES 

Cochiti 

Santo  Domingo  SOUTH  TIWA 

San  Felipe  Sandia 

Zia  Isleta 

Santa  Ana 

Laguna 

Acoma 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

1.  This  phrase  appears  to  have  been  used  originally  in  booklets  by  the  New 
Mexico  territorial  bureau  of  immigration  in  the  1890's.  This  and  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing information  comes  from  Paul  Walter  Jr.,  "A  Study  of  Isolation  and  Social 
Change  in  three  Spanish  Speaking  Villages  of  New  Mexico,"  (Dissertation  in  Divi- 
sion of  Sociology,  Department  of  Economics,  Stanford  University,  January,  1938). 

2.  "Yucca"  is  the  state  flower,  pinon  the  state  tree. 

3.  The  name  for  the  eastern  mountain  range  is  Sangre  de  Cristo  or  "Blood 
of  Christ."  Nearby  Truchas  Peak  is  13,325  feet  above  sea  level,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  state. 

4.  This  is  due  to  the  high  elevation — 5,590  feet  above  sea  level  at  Espanola. 

5.  Originally  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  "Bold  River  of  the  North." 

6.  Walter,  ibid.,  p.  22. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  51-52. 

8.  Tohn  R.  Scotford,  Within  These  Borders  (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1953),  p.  19.  Quoted  in  Harold  Harvey  Maxwell,  The  History  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  1869-1951,  (A  Dis- 
sertation submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in  Partial  Ful- 
fillment of  the  Requirement  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  Department 
of  New  Testament  and  Christian  History,  Denver,  Colorado,  August,  1964)  pp. 
368-370 

9.  Tohn  Collier,  On  the  Gleaming  Way  (Denver:  Sage  Books,  1962),  p.  75. 

10.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  84-85. 

11.  Clara  D.  True,  Facts  About  The  Espanola  Valley  (Santa  Fe:  Rydal 
Press,  1947),  p.  1. 

12.  Loc.  cit. 

13    Ibid.,  p.  11 

14.    Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 

15    Ibid.,  p.  16. 

16.  "As  an  ethnic  group  the  Tanos  lost  their  identity  and  the  pueblos  of  San 
Lazaro  and  Cristobal  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  became  extinct."  True,  Facts 
About  the  Espanola  Valley,  p.  18.  Some  fled  to  Arizona,  especially  after  a  later 
small  revolt  in  1696 — first  to  Zuni  and  then  to  Hopi  country  where  they  have 
lived  ever  since  on  a  high  mesa,  distinct  from  Hopi  culture,  though  now  going 
through  a  period  of  integration.  See  Edward  P.  Dozier,  The  Ho  pi-Tew  a  of  Ari- 
zona (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1954),  p.  376. 

17.  True,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

18.  Mary  E.  Brawner,  "After  a  Year  in  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel, 
Vol.  XXXV,  No.  10,  October,  1916,  pp.  338-339. 

19.  Baptists  entered  in  New  Mexico  in  1849,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  in 
1850.  Northern  Baptists  began  work  at  Rinconada  in  1895,  at  Velarde  in  1897, 
and  later  at  Alcalde.  This  effort  lasted  about  a  dozen  years,  when  the  Southern 
Baptists  encouraged  them  to  abandon  their  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  New  Mexico.  Our  Spanish-American  Mission  in  New  Mexico,  Division 
of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  Board  of  Missions,  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio,  p.  5.  Robert  N.  Morrison,  United  Brethren 
Work  Among  Spanish-American  People,  (A  Thesis  Presented  in  Partial  Fulfill- 
ment of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bonebrake 
Theological  Seminary,  1942),  pp.  30-31.  Dr.  C.  Whitney,  "Progress  on  the  Home 
Field,"    Women's   Evangel,   Vol.   XXXII,   No.    6,   June,    1913.   pp.  164-165. 

Word  got  around  that  there  was  a  group  of  people  living  under  our  flag 
who  had  no  schools.  Various  denominations  heard  the  call  and  sent  school 
teachers  to  those  remote  villages.  ...  By  so  doing  they  achieved  far  more  than 
just  introducing  book  learning.  These  mission  schools  were  the  forerunner  of  the 
public  schools.  In  New  Mexico  the  Protestant  church  was  built  beside  the  mission 
school.  The  combination  meant  a  more  abunndant  life  for  the  people."  John  R. 
Scotford,  Within  These  Borders,  op.  cit.,  p.  20,  quoted  by  Harold  Harvey  Max- 
well, op.  cit.,  p.  370. 

20.  Harold  Harvey  Maxwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  375;  also  pp.  162-163.  On  Novem- 
ber 5,  1908,  the  North  Texas  Mission  was  organized.  The  handwritten  secre- 
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tarial  records  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gallie  King.  In  1909,  General  Conference 
meeting  in  Canton,  Ohio,  authorized  this  arrangement.  The  1912  Annual  Con- 
ference asked  General  Conference  to  add  the  eastern  area  to  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa Conferences,  the  remainder  to  become  the  New  Mexico  Conference.  This 
was  approved.  Therefore,  1913  was  the  sixth  and  last  session.  General  Conference 
in  1913  officially  created  the  New  Mexico  Missionary  Conference.  In  1929  the 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Conferences  united,  becoming  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  at  the  time  of  the  merger  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  and  the 
Evangelical  Churches.  Maxwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  165,  162-163,  169-170,  178. 

21.  Dr.  C.  Whitney,  op.  cit,  p.  32.  This  organization  is  now  called  the 
Council  on  Spanish-American  Work. 

22.  Maxwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 

23.  Minutes  of  the  North  Texas  Conference  1908-1913  (minus  1912),  on 
microfilm  in  the  archives  of  the  EUB  Historical  Society  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
Reverend  O.  A.  Smith,  pastor  at  Amistad,  "presented  the  matter  of  reaching  the 
Spanish  people.  .  .  .  While  no  action  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  Confer- 
ence, we  do  know  that  Miss  Perkins,  on  her  own  initiative,  pushed  forward  her 
concern  for  these  people.  .  .  ."  Maxwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

24.  Maxwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  374.  No  written  records  state  this,  but  the  informa- 
tion comes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Maxwell  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Brandstetter. 

25.  Blake-Schomberg,  "The  Three-Fold  Program,"  a  sketch  of  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals  in  the  Mission.  The  Baptists  worked  in  Velarde  from  1897 
to  about  1909. 

26.  The  Religious  Telescope,  December  15,  1915. 

27.  Mellie  Perkins,  "New  Developments  in  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel, 
Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2,  February,  1912.  . 

28.  Mellie  Perkins,  Diary  of  Mellie  Perkins,  June  30,  1912.  This  book  is 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Division  of  National  Missions  and  Church  Extension  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  little  volume  covers  the  period  from  summer  of  1912  through 
the  fall  of  1913. 

29.  Whitney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-165. 

30.  Perkins,  Diary.  In  this  entry,  there  is  confusion  over  the  name  of 
"Muriel."  The  script  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Pageant  in  1962  mentions 
Susanita  Martinez  as  the  one  who  accompanied  Miss  Perkins  to  Velarde. 

31.  Our  Spanish-American  Mission  in  New  Mexico,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

32.  The  Hausers  came  from  Nebraska  and  semi-retired  by  homesteading  near 
Amistad.  Later,  they  offered  to  give  the  property  or  money  from  the  sale  of  this 
land.  The  property  was  sold  for  $1,000,  and  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
Board;  $500  was  paid  to  the  Baptists  for  the  Velarde  property.  Other  funds  for 
other  needs  came  from  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Women's  Missionary 
Association.  Rev.  A.  L.  Brandstetter  is  the  source  of  this  information. 

33.  Perkins,  Diary.  The  subsequent  quotations  come  from  the  same  source. 

34.  Rev.  Rendon  was  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  missionary  who  established 
so  many  churches  in  the  eastern  mountain  region.  His  daughter,  Ruth  (Mrs.  E.  T. 
Martinez  of  Chimayo),  who  was  with  him  on  this  journey,  is  a  member  of  Santa 
Cruz  Church.  His  story  is  told  in  the  book,  Hand  On  My  Shoulder. 

35.  Perkins,  Diary.  .  „„„„ 

36.  Mellie  Perkins,  "Our  School  at  Velarde,  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXII, 

No.  |yM^selJie  pe^ynSj  "A  Day's  Calls,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  9, 
September,  1913,  p.  313.  \.  .       ^  . 

38.  "Minutes  of  North  Texas  Conference,"  October  23-29,  1913,  at  Optima, 
Oklahoma.  This  was  the  last  such  session,  since  1914  began  the  New  Mexico  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  whose  first  session  was  held  on  September  5,  19 14,  at 
Amistad.  Regarding  Bessie  F.  Haffner,  no  other  information  has  been  found.  On 
the  letterhead  used  by  Miss  Perkins  to  record  the  historical  sketch  of  the  mission 
for  the  cornerstone  box;  Miss  Haffner's  name  is  printed  as  "assistant"  —  then 
scratched  out  with  pencil.  She  apparently  resigned  after  a  few  years'  work. 

39.  The  proper  term  for  the  people  in  this  Valley  is  "Americans.  But  when- 
ever one  needs  to  become  technically  precise,  the  term  "Spanish- Americans"  is 
more  accurate  than  "Mexicans."  Mexicans  still  refer  to  the  Spanish-Americans  in 
New  Mexico  as  manitos  or  "orphans,"  i.e.,  those  who  could  have  returnedto 
Mexico  after  the  conquest  but  who  elected  to  become  American  citizens.  The 
term  is  used  also;  by  Texas  Spanish-Americans  who  live  close  to  Mexico.  The 
meaning  is  not  always  complimentary  or  intimate. 
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40  N.  H.  Huffman,  "Just  a  Family  Letter,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXII, 
No.  2,  February,  1914.  This  first  service  in  Santa  Cruz  was  held  in  the  Fairview 
area,  'in  the  old  Frankenburger  house  located  just  beyond  the  southwest  corner 
of  McCurdy  Road  and  Fairview  Lane  —  according  to  Mrs.  Celestino  Gallegos. 
Miss  Perkins  wrote  that  Rev.  Huffman  was  from  "Porto  Rico,"  which  may  imply 
that  he  knew  Spanish.  She  described  him  as  "...  a  forceful  speaker,  untiring  in 
his  efforts,  at  home  with  the  race;  and,  in  fact,  just  the  kind  of  man  we  ought 
to  have  in  a  place  like  this."  Mellie  Perkins,  "Our  School  at  Velarde,"  Women's 
Evangel,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  5,  May,  1913,  p.  134. 

CHAPTER  THREE 

41.  The  ex^ct  date  of  Miss  Perkins's  arrival  at  Santa  Cruz  is  established 
by  the  following  references:  (i)  the  report  of  Miss  Perkins  to  the  second  session 
of  the  New  Mexico  Missionary  Conference,  September,  1915,  where  she  stated 
that  "the  work  continued  at  Velarde  with  increased  interest  in  all  departments 
until  Tune  1 ,  when  I  moved  to  Santa  Cruz  to  open  up  our  new  field-  of  labor ; 

(2)  in  Miss  Perkins's  article,  "Depending  on  You,"  in  Women's  Evangel,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  No.   10,  October,  1917:   "June  1,  1915,  I  moved  to  Santa  Cruz"; 

(3)  in  her  historical  sketch  included  in  items  placed  in  the  cornerstone. 

42.  Now  Mrs.  Angelica  Trujillo. 

43.  Originally  the  Amado  Lucero  home,  according  to  Mrs.  Gallegos.  Torn 
down  in  the  summer  of  1962.  The  site  stands  at  the  present  entrance  to  the  Mc- 
Curdy teachers'  and  principal's  residences. 

44.  Letter  from  Mrs,  Lillian  Kendig  Cole,  April  15,  1964. 

45.  Mellie  Perkins,  "History  of  The  Edith  M.  McCurdy  Mission  From  May 
26,  1915,  to  October  1  i,  1916,"  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  Chapel  in  1916. 
The  three  trustees  were  Mr.  Block,  Mr.  Eads,  and  Mr.  Peterson. 

46.  hoc.  cit. 

47.  Letter  from  Miss  Mary  Brawner  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig  Cole. 

48.  hoc.  cit. 

49.  hoc.  cit, 

50.  Several  visits  to  Santa  Cruz  in  search  of  property  had  been  made  by 
Miss  Perkins  and  Rev.  Huffman.  Purchase  was  finally  made  on  May  26,  1915, 
bought  in  Miss  Perkins'  name  and  afterward  deeded  to  The  Church  Erection 
Society  (from  Miss  Perkins's  "History"  placed  in  the  cornerstone).  Funds  came, 
for  example,  from  over  $600  of  subscriptions  secured  at  the  Board  meeting  in 
York,  Nebraska  (Ida  H.  Hushower,  "Our  Girls  in  New  Mexico,"  Women's 
Evangel,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  4,  pp.  150-151;  Religious  Telescope,  December  5, 
1915). 

51.  Letter  from  Miss  Brawner,  op.  cit. 

52.  Miss  Perkins  states  "two"  days  later  in  her  "History"  for  the  corner- 
stone. 

53  Report  of  Mellie  Perkins,  Deaconess  and  Mission  Teacher,  to  the 
Bishop,  Members,  and  Friends  of  The  New  Mexico  Conference,  3rd  Session,  1916, 
at  Wagon  Mound.  In  her  cornerstone  "History,"  she  describes  how  attendance 
swelled  to  eighteen,  making  it  necessary  to  turn  some  away  in  spite  of  new  and 
larger  quarters. 

54  Miss  Mellie  Perkins,  "Depending  on  You,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  No  10,  October,  1917,  pp.  312-313. 

55  From  Mrs.  Celestino  Gallegos  (nee  Jane  Block),  one  of  the  first  day 
students.  Two  boarding  girls  were  Angelica  Romero  and  Viola  Martinez. 

56.  Ida  A.  Hushower,  "Our  Girls  in  New  Mexico,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-151. 
Edith  McCurdy  died  in  May,  1914.  (Religious  Telescope,  December  15^  1915.) 
Mr.  McCurdy,  an  attorney,  wanted  an  elaborate  memorial,  so  Miss  Perkins  dur- 
ing her  trip  east  in  1916  persuaded  him  to  give  this  amount  toward  a  chapel  in 
New  Mexico.  On  November  16,  she  received  a  letter  from  the  McCurdys  that 
the  gift  would  be  given  for  a  chapel  and  "on  recognition  that  the  Mission  was  to 
be  named  the  Edith  M.  McCurdy  Mission"  ("History"  in  the  cornerstone  box). 
It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  the  gift  was  to  be  applied  on  this  first  building 
or  onlv  on  the  chapel  built  in  1917. 

57  Mellie  Perkins,  "Christmas  at  Santa  Cruz,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol. 
XXXV,  No.  3,  March,  1916,  pp.  106-107. 

58.  Mellie  Perkins's  report  to  the  1916  New  Mexico  Mission  Conference 
at  Wagon  Mound,  op.  cit.  Miss  Mary  Brawner  directed  the  work  during  Miss 
Perkins'  absence.  Upon  Miss  Perkins'  return,  Miss  Brawner  went  to  Velarde  to 
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replace  Miss  Haffner  and  Miss  Moore.  On  August  1  she  returned  to  Santa  Cruz 
due  to  Miss  Perkins'  illness.  (Report  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Brawner.  Deaconess  and 
Mission  Teacher  at  Santa  Cruz,  Sept.  15,  1915,  to  Aug.  1,  1916,  to  the  third 
session  of  New  Mexico  Mission  Conference,  at  Wagon  Mound.) 

59.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig  Cole  to  Rev.  Campbell,  March  30, 
1965.  An  article  in  The  Watchword,  May  27,  1916,  stated  that  she  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Bessie  Haffner  who  resigned  her  position  at  Velarde. 

60.  Lillian  Kendig.  "Opportunities  in  New  Mexico,  as  Seen  by  a  New 
Worker,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  11,  November,  1916,  pp.  383-384. 

61.  Mary  E.  Brawner,  "After  a  Year  in  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel, 
Vol.  XXXV,  No.  10,  October,  1916,  pp.  338-339.  Apparently,  she  later  left  the 
work  to  get  married  to  a  Methodist  minister  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This  may 
have  caused  bad  feeling  with  Miss  Perkins,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  There 
are  rumors,  too,  that  she  was  killed  in  recent  years  in  a  car  accident. 

62.  "Three  New  Workers  in  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
No.  1,  January,  1917,  pp.  6-7.  She  arrived  August  29,  1916,  according  to  the 
"History"  in  the  cornerstone. 

63.  This  organ  was  destroyed  in  the  gymnasium  fire. 

64.  Information  shared  by  Mrs.  Mardorf. 

65.  "Three  New  Workers  for  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
January,  1917,  p.  7.  Rev.  T.  Z.  Salazar  was  "born  of  Spanish  Catholic  parents  in 
Los  Pinos,  New  Mexico,  receiving  Catholic  instruction  for  more  than  fourteen 
years.  In  1894,  he  was  converted  during  a  revival  at  a  mission  school  at  Dulce, 
New  Mexico.  In  1901,  he  was  found  by  Mrs.  T.  Harwood,  who  came  to  Dulce 
seeking  some  Christian  boys  to  study  for  the  ministry.  After  studying  at  Albu- 
querque College,  he  was  appointed  in  1902  as  an  assistant  pastor  there,  studying 
and  preaching  in  various  fields  until  1905.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  working 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1916  he  was  sought  as  pastor 
of  our  mission."  r>  e 

66.  Minutes  of  the  third  session  of  the  New  Mexico  Missionary  Confer- 
ence. August  24,  1916,  at  Wagon  Mound. 

67.  "Three  New  Workers  for  New  Mexico,"  Women's  Evangel,  op.  ctt. 

68.  Letter  from  Miss  Lillian  Kendig  Cole  to  Rev.  Brandstetter,  April  15, 
1964.  The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  on  a  rainy  Wednesday  morning,  October 
16.  1916.  "Rev.  Z.  Salazar  had  charge  of  the  services.  No  special  effort  was  made 
to  have  a  large  attendance.  No  announcement  being  made  of  the  services.  The 
workers,  pastor,  workmen  and  school  children  being  present"  (from  a  note 
by  Miss  Perkins  placed  in  the  cornerstone  box).  Items  were  gathered  last-min- 
ute and  placed  in  the  box,  according  to  Mrs.  Mardorf  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

69     Information  shared  by  Mrs.  Mardorf. 

70.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig  Cole  to  Rev.  Brandstetter,  op.  ctt. 

71.  Mellie  Perkins.  "History"  in  the  cornerstone.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Thompson, 
from  Santa  Fe.  was  the  contractor.  Work  began  on  August  4.  Foundations  were 
laid  on  September  25,  and  work  completed  on  October  7. 

72.  "Historical  Sketch  in  Church  Record  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  at  Santa  Cruz.  New  Mexico. 

73  Dr.  P.  M.  Camp,  "Santa  Cruz  Dedication,"  Women's  Evangel  Vol. 
XXXVI,  No.  11,  November,  1917,  pp.  341-342. 

74  Mellie  E.  Perkins,  "Depending  on  You,"  Women  s  Evangel,  Vol. 
XXXVI.  No.  10,  October.  1917,  pp.  312-313. 

75.  Information  shared  by  Mrs.  Mardorf. 

76.  "Historical  sketch,"  in  Church  Record,  op.  cit. 

77.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  '  . 

78  Dr  Whitney.  "A  Partial  Glimpse  of  Our  Home  Mission  Work  in  New 
Mexico',"  Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  6,  June,  1917,  p.  181. 

79.  Paul  C.  Bailey.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mellie  Perkins  (Thesis,  United 
Theological  Seminary,  May.  1960).  "In  reply  to  the  question,  'Why  are  the  people 
so  anxious  for  us  to  come?'  he  said,  'Your  work  at  Velarde  and  Santa  Cruz  has 
shown  to  these  people  the  importance  of  enlightenment  and  education.  .  .  .  _ 

80     Letter  from  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig  Cole  to  Rev.  Brandstetter,  of),  at. 

81.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference  at  Las  Vegas,  August  24,  1917. 

82.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Cole,  March  30,  1965,  op.  cit. 

83.  Blake-Schomberg,  op.  cit.   

84.  In  the  Valley  of  The  Rio  Grande,  published  by  The  Home  Mission 
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Society  of  The  Church  Erection  Society  of  The  United  Brethren  Church  CI 943), 
p.  7.  In  fairness,  it  can  be  reported  that  the  resident  priest  in  those  days,  a  Father 
Heltherman,  who  later  left  the  Valley  to  become  a  chaplain  in  World  War  I,  was 
very  friendly  to  the  Anglo  Protestants.  His  sifter  kept  house  for  him  and  often 
visited  at  the  Mardorfs  —  according  to  information  shared  by  Mrs.  Mardorf. 

85.  "Historical  Sketch"  in  Church  Record,  op.  cit. 

86.  Bailey,  op.  cit. 

87.  "Historical  Sketch"  in  Church  Record,  op.  cit.  Miss  Kendig  had  gradu- 
ated from  Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary's  English  Course,  and  at  the  1917 
Annual  Conference  in  Las  Vegas  she  was  licensed  and  ordained.  Most  fortunate! 
In  the  1919  Conference  records  she  is  listed  as  "Acting  Pastor."  This  information 
is  in  ner  letter  to  Rev.  Brandstetter.  At  this  time,  too,  the  boys  were  sent  to 
Velarde  and  the  girls  kept  at  Santa  Cruz,  but  this  arrangement  proved  impractical. 
Therefore,  in  1919  the  girls'  dorm  was  built  at  McCurdy  and  the  original  house 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  boys.  Roll  call  listed  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
(Letter  to  Rev.  Campbell.) 

88.  Ibid. 

89  Lillian   Kendig,    "Three   Great  Days   at   Edith   McCurdy  Mission, 
Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  9,  September,  1919,  pp.  279-280. 

90  "Historical  Sketch,"  op.  cit.  The  girls  were  Ida,  Onorata,  Aureha,  and 
Belen  Bustos.  Mmk 

91.  Minutes  of  The  Annual  Conferences.  Of  $3,664.46  budget,  $3,000  was 
for  missionary  appropriation!  The  remainder  included:  $13.09  for  local  expense, 
$330.50  for  pastor's  salary,  $60.00  for  benevolence  budget,  and  $34.50  for  local 
Sunday  School  expenses. 

92.  "Historical  Sketch,"  op.  cit. 

CHAPTER  FOUR 

93.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Cole  to  Rev.  Brandstetter. 

94     Women's  Evangel,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  9,  September,  1919. 

95.  Including  Tane  Block  (Mrs.  Celestino  Gallegos) . 

96.  The  Church  Record  mentions  that  on  February  6,  1921,  when  Rey. 
Dye  was  still  pastor,  "The  church  was  organized  by  the  class  electing  Miss  Kendig 
class  leader,  Chas.  Peterson  church  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Peterson  church 
Sec'ry."  This  must  not  have  been  enough! 

97.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Cole  to  Rev.  Brandstetter. 

98     By  this  time  the  UB's  had  taken  over  the  Methodist  work  in  Espanola. 
In  1924  Rev.  Love  handled  the  Espanola  church.  He  left  in  1926. 
99.    Dedicated  October  19,  1924. 

100  Some  of  thes~  were  staff.  Miss  Munns  became  Mrs.  McCracken.  Miss 
Blake  handled  McCurdy  girls'  dorm.  Miss  Zella  Herrick  was  high  school  principal 
and  later  office  manager  and  bookkeeper.  Miss  Delia  Herrick  taught  at  Vallecitos 
and  later  at  McCurdy  grade  school.  Mr.  Medina  served  at  Velarde  and  Alcalde, 
later  became  McCurdy  high  school  principal.  Mr.  Martinez  still  serves  as  coach 
and  teacher  Dr.  McCracken  recently  retired  as  superintendent  of  all  the  schools. 
Other  early  school  teachers  still  active  in  the  church  are  Miss  Georgene  McDonald 
and  Miss  Irene  Bachman. 

101.  As  Miss  Pearl  Testermann,  she  had  served  as  a  helper  at  McCurdy 
School  during  an  epidemic  —  November,  1919,  until  February,  1921. 

102.  Information  shared  by  Rev.  Harold  Megill. 

103  This  arrangement  did  not  prove  too  satisfactory;  the  Espanola  work 
dwindled  and  temporarily  disbanded,  with  the  remaining  people  attending  Santa 
Cruz  for  awhile  Information  shared  by  Mrs.  McCracken. 

104  EUB  vvcrk  began  in  Vallecitos  in  the  summer  of  1930. 

105  The  Vallecitos  congregation  was  officially  organized  on  April  3,  1932. 
106.    Quarterly  Conference  Minutes,  November  15,  1936.  Rev.  Schlotter- 

beck,  after  leaving  Santa  Cruz,  was  killed  tragically  in  a  car  accident  in  Colorado 
while  returning  home  from  Annual  Conference. 

107  Every  other  Sunday  afternoon  ministry  began  at  Tres  Piedras.  And 
the  Petaca  church  was  taken  over  in  1941. 

108.  The  Youngs  lived  nearly  three  and  a  half  years  next  to  the  J.  B. 
Johnsons.  Dr.  Ziegler  and  family  lived  in  the  new  parsonage  for  a  while  also. 
Built  by  Rev.  McFarland  in  1947,  it  became  a  parsonage  in  1950. 

109.  Rev.  Harold  Sanchez  at  Hernandez,  Rev.  Lewis  Brown  on  the  Ojo 
CaJiente  circuit. 
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110.  The  Espanola  Hospital  was  built  in  1948  —  dedicated  on  May  9  and 
in  operation  by  June. 

111.  Quarterly  Conference  Minutes,  January  3,  1956. 

CHAPTER  FIVE 

112.  The  Bishops.  Board  of  Missions  Secretaries:  Rev.  P.  M.  Camp,  Dr. 
Hovermale,  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Berger.  General  and  Branch  Women's  Society  of 
World  Service.  Conference  Superintendents:  Rev  Overmyer,  Dr.  Maurice  Nichols, 
Rev.  Ralph  Hines,  Dr.  William  Young,  Dr.  Lloyd  Nichols. 

113.  People  such  as  Dr.  McCracken  (1926)  served  as  Trustees  and  Sunday 
School  teachers.  Mrs.  McCracken  (1922)  served  as  Quarterly  Conference  secre- 
tary for  over  twenty  years.  And  many  more  did  similarly:  Mrs.  Lillian  Kendig 
Cole  Miss  Mary  Brawner,  Miss  Lena  Blake,  Miss  Mathilda  Peterson,  Miss  Irene 
Cole',  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medina,  Mrs.  Mary 
Walker,  Miss  Helen  Butterwick,  Miss  Cora  Newman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mar- 
tinez, Miss  Helen  Ball.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Rodriguez,  Miss  Delia  and  Miss  Zella 
Herrick,  Miss  Georgene  McDonald,  Miss  Irene  Bachman,  Miss  Ruth  Stambach, 
Miss  Elvira  Townse'nd.  All  of  these  have  served  ten  to  forty  years  in  the  Mission 
at  McCurdy  School  as  well  as  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Church.  Still  others  —  unlisted 
because  they  are  so  many  —  have  been  here  less  than  ten  years  but  are  active 
in  the  congregation. 

114.  John  11:52. 
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